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The  Work  of  the  Alumnae  with  the 

Legislature 


The  ending  of  this  story,  unlike  the 
usual  method  of  narration,  must  be  told 
first.  It  will  not  wait.  The  General 
Assembly  of  1923  appropriated  to  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  buildings 
and  improvements  for  the  next  two 
years,  $1,350,000 ;  and  for  maintenance 
and  support  for  the  first  year,  ending 
June  30,  1924,  $350,000 ;  for  the  second 
year,  ending  June  30,  1925,  $400,000. 
Thus  concludes  a  record  of  hard,  de- 
termined work  and  unwavering  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  alumnae  never  be- 
fore surpassed  by  them.  Wrapped  u]) 
in  that  conclusion,  moreover,  is  the 
vision  splendid  of  our  future  college^ — 
an  institution  which  shall  be  great,  not 
only  because  of  the  l)eauty  aud  excel- 
lence of  its  buildings  and  e(iuii)ment,  but 
because  of  the  beauty  and  quality  of  its 
service  to  the  women  of  the  state,  and 
through  them  to  all  the  jieoplr.  This 
is  the  vision  of  our  President.  It  is 
also  ours.     We  are  dee])ly   grateful   to 


our  state  for  its  generosity  to  our  Alma 
Mater.  We  are  happy  in  the  thought 
of  the  growth  and  development  which 
has  been  made  possible ;  but  our  joy  is 
tempered  by  a  sense  of  greater  responsi- 
bility' than  we  have  ever  known  before. 

After  the  campaign  with  the  Legis- 
lature of  1921,  it  was  the  general  im- 
pression that  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina  had  been 
largely  won.  This  feeling  Avas  strength- 
ened by  the  large  majority  with  which 
the  Democratic  party  was  elected  to 
office  the  year  following.  And  yet  the 
battle  never  wholly  ceased.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  ]">ress  of  the  state 
and  many  a  i>ul)lie  platform  carried 
steadily  on. 

When  the  Alumnae  Council  met  at 
the  college  last  November,  we  felt  that 
enough  had  been  done  and  said  by  the 
taxpayers  and  the  voters  to  eon\inee 
their  representatives  that  regardless  of 
other  issues,  the  needs  of  the  state  insti- 
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tutions  must  have  precedence  and  must 
be  met.  We  therefore  considered  it  un- 
necessar}'  to  set  any  machinery  in 
motion  other  than  to  name  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

When  the  report  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mission appeared  early  in  January, 
recommending  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 66%  in  the  amount  our  college 
had  requested  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, a  wave  of  amazement  and  disap- 
pointment spread  over  the  alumnae 
throughout  the  state.  The  budgets  of 
some  of  the  other  institutions  had  been 
reduced  also ;  but  in  no  case  was  the 
reduction  by  any  means  so  drastic  as  in 
ours.  This  apparent  discrimination 
against  our  college  seemed  so  unfair 
that  the  alumnae  determined  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  it  from  going 
into  effect.  We  felt  that  the  responsi- 
bility rested  upon  us  more  than  upon 
any  other  groups,  perhaps,  to  exert 
every  effort  possible  to  see  that  adequate 
provision  was  made  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  young  women  of  the  state, 
many  of  whom  were  depending  wholly 
upon  our  college  for  their  broader  train- 
ing. 

Throughout  the  contest,  however,  we 
stood  unwaveringly  for  adequate  appro- 
priation for  all  of  the  state  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Over  and  over  again 
meitibers  of  the  Legislature  made  the 
statement  that  the  amount  recommended 
for  permanent  improvements  for  the 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
could  be  increased  without  difficulty  if 
we  would  consent  to  a  redivision  of  the 
total  appropriation,  so  that  a  larger 
proportion  could  be  granted  to  us.  But 
neither  our  President  nor  the  alumnae 
would  for  one  minute  agree  to  this  pro- 
posal. We  Avere  unwilling  that  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Commission  for  any  other  institution 
should  be  reduced  to  increase  ours. 

Early  in  February,  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
composed  of  Annie  Beam  Funderburk. 
Monroe,  Chairman ;  Fay  Davenjiort, 
Gastonia ;  Elizabeth  Black,  Concord ; 
Gladvs   Averv   Tillett    and    Willie   :\rav 


Stratford,  Charlotte ;  and  Clara  B. 
Byrd,  Alumnae  Secretary,  met  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  in  Charlotte,  the 
point  most  accessible  to  the  committee, 
and  began  its  work. 

The  time  was  short,  the  crisis  great ; 
but  the  response  was  magnificent.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the 
details  of  the  work  done  by  the  alumnae 
throughout  the  state,  even  if  all  were 
known.  But  we  do  know  that  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  letters,  telegrams,  and 
petitions  poured  steadily  into  Raleigh. 
Letters  went  not  only  from  alumnae 
themselves,  but  from  influential  men 
and  women  at  large  who  were  vitally 
interested  in  the  state's  institution  for 
women.  Petitions  went  from  high 
schools,  from  men's  and  women's  clubs 
and  organizations  of  various  types. 
From  one  town  alone  a  total  of  sixty 
resolutions  were  sent  to  its  representa- 
tives in  the  General  Assembly,  asking 
them  to  vote  for  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  all  of  the  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  calling  especially 
for  an  increase  in  the  permanent  im- 
provement fund  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women.  A  member  of  the 
appropriations  committee  stated  at  the 
hearing  that  he  had  received  so  many 
letters  from  North  Carolina  College 
girls  living  in  his  town  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  could  be  a  postage  stamp 
left !  AVe  are  very  grateful  to  the  State 
Parent-Teachers  Association  for  send- 
ing a  letter  to  every  local  association  in 
the  state,  asking  it  to  take  action  in  be- 
half of  adequate  support  of  the  state 
institutions,  and  especially  urging  an 
increase  in  the  permanent  improvement 
fund  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women. 

The  student  body  at  the  college,  num- 
bering nearly  1300,  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  appropriations  committee  a 
petition  signed  by  the  students  indi- 
vidually. This  petition  measured  seven 
and  one-half  yards  long. 

This  recital  does  not  take  into  account 
the  personal  interviews  of  our  alumnae 
with  their  representatives — singly  and 
in  groups ;  on  the  street,  at  the  capitol, 
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in  committee  rooms;  on  week-end  trips 
home — anywhere  and  everywliere  an 
alumna  or  one  of  licr  representatives  or 
friends  in  the  Legislature  met!  In  fact, 
s  scarcely  a  day  passes  even  now  that  does 
not  bring  word  to  the  alumnae  office  of 
something  else  somebody  did. 

The  hearing  of  our  college  was  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  Kaleigh  in  the 
State  Highway  Commission  Building  on 
the  afternoon'  of  February  2()th.  The 
Charlotte  alumnae,  headed  by  Gladys 
Avery  Tillett  and  Willie  May  Stratford 
Shore,  ran  a  special  car.  With  them 
came  a  number  of  representative  women 
of  Charlotte  who  are  not  alumnae. 
They  arrived  in  Raleigh  early  Tuesday 
morning  and  spent  the  day  interview- 
ing the  Governor,  members  of  the 
Budget  Commission,  and  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  behalf  of  our 
college.  We  will  probably  never  fully 
know  what  we  owe  to  the  efifective  work 
of  this  particular  group. 

The  appointed  hour  for  our  hearing 
before  the  sub-committee  came.  Ap- 
proximately sixty  women — representa- 
tive alumnae  and  representative  women 
of  the  state  at  large,  had  gathered.  In- 
cluded in  these  were  ]\Irs.  Fodie  Buie 
Kenyon,  of  Washington,  secretary  to 
President  Mclver  in  the  early  days  of 
the  college,  and  two  members  of  the 
current  Senior  Class.  Present  also 
were  a  number  of  interested  men.  But 
all  thoughts  were  centered  upon  the  ten 
men  who  sat  around  the  council  table, 
in  whose  hands  largely  rested  the  fate 
of  our  appeal.  They  were  weary  from 
a  series  of  previous  hearings — they  had 
our  sympathy. 

When  at  last  the  Chairman,  Walter 
^lurphy,  of  Salisbury,  turning  to  our 
President,  said,  "Dr.  Foust  we  are  ready 
to  hear  you  now,"  we  felt  that  an  al- 
most epochal  moment  in  the  history  of 
our  college  had  arrived.  President 
Foust  arose  and  began,  "^Ir.  Chairman, 
I  feel  somewhat  embarrassed  as  T  stand 
before  you.  for  T  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  1  am  representing  the 
Avomanhood  of  the  state".  From  that 
moment  for  the  next  hour  all  thoughts 


centered  upon  llie  man  upon  whose 
shoulders  moi-c  than  upon  any  one 
else's  restcil  tiie  burden  of  making  a 
way  for  the  young  women  of  tlic  state 
to  have  their  opportunity  in  life  Presi- 
dent Foust  was  again  emphatic  in  his 
declaration  that  he  was  i)leading  not 
for  the  North  Carolina  ('ollege  alone, 
but  for  the  other  state  institutions  as 
well.  His  thoughts  were  with  the  6,000 
boys  and  girls  who  v.ill  graduate  from 
the  high  schools  this  spring  and  who 
under  present  conditions  cannot  find 
colleges  in  which  to  attain  their  higher 
education. 

President  Foust,  in  his  report  to  the 
Budget  Commission,  had  requested  a 
total  of  $1,963,000  wdth  which  to  make 
the  following  improvements:  An  audi- 
torium, a  ])hysical  education  building, 
music  building,  three  dormitories,  an- 
other wing  to  the  dining  hall,  the  repair 
of  Administration  Building,  a  central 
heating  plant,  the  purchase  of  additional 
land,  development  of  the  athletic  field. 
As  w^e  alumnae  had  interviewed  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  we  found  that 
there  was  opposition  to  the  auditorium. 
They  thought  the  estimated  cost  exces- 
sive. We  explained  to  them  among 
other  things  that  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  the  morale  of  the  student  body  up 
to  the  proper  standard  with  no  place 
on  the  campus  large  enough  in  which 
to  meet  them  all  together ;  that  we  did 
not  wish  to  erect  an  auditorium  that 
would  be  adequate  for  only  ten  or 
fifteen  years ;  that  we  were  building  for 
the  next  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred 
years ;  we  reminded  them  that  for 
several  years  the  college  had  had  to 
send  students  honu^  at  commencement 
in  order  to  make  room'  for  the  friends 
of  the  graduating  class. 

President  Foust  discussed  with  the 
committee  each  item  requested  in  his 
report,  and  finally  said.  "Gentlemen.  I 
have  the  audacity  to  declare  to  you  that 
we  need  an  auditorium.  The  figures 
presented  are  the  figures  of  an  architect; 
they  are  not  mine."  No  one  who  heard 
can  ever  forget  the  masterful  manner 
in    which   our   President    presented   our 
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cause  and  at  the  same  time  pleaded  that 
the  other  state  institutions  should  also 
be  amply  cared  for. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  address, 
and  had  answered  various  questions,  he 
requested  the  committee  to  hear  the 
alumnae,  and  presented  Annie  Beam 
Funderburk,  Chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee.  She  introduced  Clara 
B.  Byrd,  Alumnae  Secretary,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Service  Record  of  the 
Alumnae".  She  was  followed  by  Miss 
Coit,  who  discussed  "Pressure  for  Ad- 
mission," and  Mrs.  Minnie  Mclver 
Brown,  who  gave  "Some  Reasons  Why 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Should 
Not  Support  the  Report  of  the  Budget 
Commission".  Speaking  briefly  and 
pointedly,  each  in  turn  did  her  best  for 
her  Alma  Mater  and  for  the  thousands 
of  younger  sisters  all  over  the  state  whose 
eyes  they  felt  were  upon  them.  When 
they  had  finished,  Mrs.  Funderburk, 
said,  "Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  for 
your  patience  and  for  your  courtesy  in 
hearing  our  cause,  and  we  want  to  give 
you  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. ' '  Thus  be- 
gan and  finished  an  almost  historic 
moment  in  the  life  of  our  college. 

We  have  heard  many  comments  upon 
our  hearing.  That  it  was  successful  is 
proved  by  the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  finally  recom- 
mended that  instead  of  $670,000  for 
permanent  improvements,  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Commis- 
sion, our  college  should  receive  $1,350,- 
000,  a  sum  a  little  more  than  double  the 
original  amount. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  phase  of 
the  situation  after  all  was  the  enthusi- 
asm which  developed  at  the  Legislature 
for  our  college.  After  the  hearing  it 
was  the  usual  comment,  "N.  C.  C.  W. 
can  get  anything  she  wants".  We 
wanted  only  what  our  college  needed 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  what  the  state 
had  to  give ;  and  that  we  received.  But 
because  the  Legislature  granted  us  this 
appropriation  gladly,  willingly,  and  in 


recognition  of  what  our  college  means 
to  the  state,  our  hearts  are  doubly  glad. 

President  Foust  remained  in  Raleigh 
for  several  days  after  the  hearing,  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  committee.  When 
the  good  news  finally  came  over  the 
wires  to  the  college,  joy  reigned.  A 
small  delegation  of  faculty  and  students 
met  him  at  the  station  and  accompanied 
him  to  Spencer  dining  room  that  the 
students  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
welcome  him  home  and  have  a  word  of 
greeting  from  him.  The  students  from 
West  dining  room  had  been  crowded  in. 
Dishes  had  been  hastily  stacked  and  the 
1300  massed  together  were  waiting  ex- 
pectantly for  the  sound  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  opening  of  the  front 
door.  When  at  last  the  moment  came 
they  burst  into  the  song,  "Here  comes 
Dr.  Foust ! ' '  Vice-President  Jackson 
presented  Dr.  Foust  to  his  "own 
family."  He  referred  to  what  Presi- 
dent Foust  had  accomplished  with  the 
Legislature  as  probably  the  most  states- 
man-like achievement  of  the  entire 
General  Assembly.  In  responding  Dr. 
Foust  said,  "You  do  not  owe  this 
victory  to  me  at  all,  but  to  the  alumnae, 
and  to  yourselves.  Ever  since  the  hear- 
ing in  Raleigh  there  has  been  no  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome." 

The  alumnae  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women  deeply  appreciate 
these  words  of  their  President ;  but  not 
for  one  instant  do  we  forget  that  to  him 
and  to  his  leadership  the  victory  most 
truly  belongs. 


MEN  AT  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

For  the  first  time,  men  whose  appli- 
cations are  approved  by  the  president 
of  the  college  and  the  director  of  the 
summer  session,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
summer  session  courses.  Rooms  will  be 
provided  for  them  in  private  homes 
nearby,  and  meals  will  be  furnished  at 
the  Alumnae  Tea  House. 
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Gleanings  from  the  Biennial  Report  of 

President  Foust  to  the  Board 

of  Directors 


This  hiiUeliii  tells  in  tifty-two  pages 
a  story  of  material  (level()]>nient  and 
academic  growth  that  is  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  The  reorganization  of  the 
college  last  fall,  the  classitication 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  building  activi- 
ties of  the  past  two  years,  and  longer — 
all  of  Avhich  composes  nearly  one-third 
of  the  booklet,  have  already  been 
recounted  in  these  pages.  But  there  is  a 
wealth  of  additional  information  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar,  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Deans  of  the  various 
schools,  the  Lil)rarian,  the  Extension 
Director,  and  the  Treasurer,  that  is  of 
real  interest  to  every  alumna  and 
former  student  of  the  institution. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  shows  a 
present  enrollment  of  1285,  an  increase 
of  very  nearly  500  students  during  the 
last  two  years.  This  enrollment  is 
classified  as  follows:  Freshmen,  698 — 
the  largest  body  of  first  year  students 
ever  assembled  in  the  state ;  Sophomores, 
226:  Juniors,  112:  Seniors,  123:  Busi- 
ness, 56 :  Specials,  70. 

Every  county  in  the  state  except  two 
(Camden  and  Tyrrell)  is  represented, 
with  the  following  interesting  ap- 
portionment : 

Alamance     10 

Alle<,'liany    11 

Aloxan<ler    " 

An.son 1») 

Ashp     2 

.\\cry     '2 

Roan  fort    ' 

Bortic a 

Bla'len    H 

Bninswii'k      ?. 

Buiiroinlic    'A\ 

Burke     I.' 

CabarriKs    S 

Caldwell     4 

CJartcret    10 

r'aswell     3 

Catawba    1 ." 


L'luithaiii     ~t 

Cherokee    1 

Chowan    7 

Clay    ] 

Cleveland     9 

Columbius     S 

Cravoii    .■?;■) 

Cumberland     12 

Currituck     "2 

Dare  2 

Davidson    IS 

Davie   ti 

Duplin    10 

Durham    I'J 

Kdjjocoml  e    L'S 

Forsyth    14 

Franklin    8 


Oa.ston      3n 

Hates    2 

(!r;iliain    3 

Gran\'ille    . 13 

Greene      ."5 

Ouilford     ..130 

Halifax    10 

Tlarnclt    13 

Haywood      11 

Henderson    S 

Hertford    4 

Hoke     0 

Hyde    4 

r/edell    25 

Jackson    ...    3 

.Fohnston      12 

-Tones    9 

Lee   8 

Lenoir    10 

Lincoln     12 

Macon    fi 

Madison     1 

Martin   3 

McDo^vell     fi 

Mecklenburg 41 

Mitchell 1 

Montgomery    12 

Moore 11 

Nash     23 

]V!ew    Hanover    ,...2(i 

Northanipton    10 

OnsloAv     6 


Orange     4 

I'ainlico      1 

Pas<|uotank    11 

Pender     G 

Perf|uimans .'5 

Person    12 

Pitt    19 

Polk    2 

Randoljih 21 

Richmolid     15 

Robeson      12 

Rockingiiam     21 

Rowan    47 

Rutherford    lU 

Sampson    20 

Scotland     12 

Stanley    7 

Stokes    4 

Surry    20 

Swain     3 

Transylvania     1 

Union 21 

Vance     7 

Wake    .50 

Warren    4 

Washington     8 

Watauga    2 

Wa^nie    29 

Wilkes    14 

Wilson    10 

Yadkin     8 

Yancev     1 


Forty-threi 
other  states : 


■students  are  enrolled  from 


Virginia      S 

South    Carolina     ...  4 

.\labania    4 

Washington  City    .  .  3 

Michigan     3 

Ohio    1 

Kansas 1 

New    .Jersey    .3 

Florida     1 

Marvland     3 


Wisconsin    3 

California    1 

Connecticut      1 

Mississippi     1 

Pennsylvania    1 

Tennessee    1 

France   1 

England     1 

Washington     1 

Rhode  Island    1 


The  ^r.\joR  Subjects  of  Seniors 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
.seniors  who  are  nuijoring  in  the  ditVerent 
departnuMits : 

History    31  Biologj-    5 

I'Mucation    21  Soi-i.al    .Sciences    ...    4 

Knglish    19  ^rathematics   2 

K'omance  Home   lOconomics   ..14 

Languages     10  Music      17 
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Spirit  of  Democracy 

That  the  spirit  of  democracy  still 
dominates  the  life  of  our  college  is  evi- 
denced by  the  various  religious  bodies 
represented  among. the  students  and  the 
variety  of  occupations  in  which  their 
parents  are  engaged : 

Methodist    435  Methodist 

Baptist     294  Protestant     11 

Presbyteriau     ....218       Jewish    8 

Episcopal     56      Friends    5 

Lutheran      25       Catholic   . 4 

Christian    23       Disciple      4 

The  list  of  occupations  of  parents  is 

headed  by  the  farmers: 

Farmers     286      Lawyers     22 

Accountants    ..'....   3       Lumbermen     16 

Automobile    dealers    7  Majinfacturers    ....14 

Bankers     15      Mechanics    24 

Barbers    2       Merchants   125 

Blacksmiths    2  Mill    employees    ...  1 7 

Bookkeepers    12       Ministers     9 

Brokers    4  jSTewspapermen   ....    5 

Carpenters     5      Xurses    3 

Contractors   21  Public  officials   ...  .63 

Dentists     7       Eailroad  men   33 

Dietitians    1  Real  estate  dealers  12 

Doctors    29       Salesmen    45 

Dressmakers    I  Stenographers     ....   3 

Druggists    8       Teachers    27 

Fishing    2       Tobacconists     9 

Florists    1       Traders    7 

Hotel   proprietors    .   5       Undertakers    ? 

Insurance    16      Eetired     6 

Laborers    2C 

The  absorption  of  the  number  of  new 
people  into  our  college  life  that  is  in- 
cluded in  our  freshman  class  presents 
many  problems.  Pertinent  to  this 
question  is  the  paragraph  in  the  report 
of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences : 

' '  Of  tlie  several  agencies  working  in  the 
interest  of  a  better  co-operation  between  the 
faculty  and  students,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  advisers. 
Twelve  faculty  advisers  have  been  appointed 
for  the  freshman  class  and  seven  for  the  sopho- 
more class.  To  each  of  these  advisers  is  assigned 
a  group  of  students  to  the  end  that  every  stu- 
dent in  the  lower  classes  may  come  in  close 
personal  cont.;ict  witli  one  whose  special  mis- 
sion it  is  to  advise  the  student  in  all  affairs  of 
college  life.  These  advisers  meet  the  students 
regularly,  individually,  and  in  groups,  and  the 
good  effects  of  this  friendly  association  are 
apparent  in  every  phase  of  our  institutional 
life."' 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  includes  the  following  divisions 
and  departments : 


1.  Languages  and  Literature  (English, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
Library  Instruction)  :  Winfield  S.  Barney, 
Chairnmn. 

2.  Social  Sciences  (History,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Sociology)  :  Walter  Clinton 
Jackson,  Chairman. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Pure  Sciences  (Biology, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Health)  : 
John   Paul  Givler,  Chairman. 

School  op  Education 

In  our  campaign  with  the  Legislature 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  need  of  a 
new  building  for  the  training  school. 
The  present  building,  however,  is  inade- 
quate from  the  standpoint  of  space,  and 
unsuitable  from  the  standpoint  of  archi- 
tecture and  equipment.  There  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  school  population 
in  the  training  school  district :  also  the 
number  of  college  students  who  are 
majoring  in  Education  is  steadily 
increasing.  With  the  present  equip- 
ment there  is  room  to  teach  the  seven 
elementary  grades.  A  large  majority  of 
our  graduating  class  aspires  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  state,  and  their 
preparation  for  this  work  could  be  sig- 
nally increased  if  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  high  school  subjects  in 
an  actual  high  school  to  high  school 
pupils.  Before  another  two  years  shall 
have  elapsed  the  problem  of  a  new  train- 
ing school  bids  fair  to  be  a  serious  one. 

Where  our  Graduates  Teach 

The  question  is  frequently  asked 
whether  our  graduates  teach  in  the  rural 
districts.  Nearly  one-third  of  last  year 's 
graduating  class  are  ser^ang  in  villages 
of  less  than  1000  inhabitants  or  in  abso- 
lutely rural  communities.  The  larger 
number,  however,  teach  in  towns  of  5000 
or  more.  The  demand  for  our  graduates 
may  be  somewhat  judged  by  the  amount 
of  salaries  that  they  receive.  Following 
is  a  list  of  the  salaries  which  are  being 
paid  to  our  A.  B.  graduates  of  the  class 
of  1922: 

1   graduate  $1150.00 

4         "  1125.no 

6         "  1100.00 

6         "  1 060.00 

15         "  1050.00 

6         "  1020.00 
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2  graduates 1000.00 

2  "            <)S5.00 

3  '•            !)20.00 

8         "            900.00 

1          "            880.00 

Median    salary    1027.50 

School  of  Home  Economics 

The  department  of  Home  E'eonomics 
has  an  enrollment  of  157.  The  ehief 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  teacher 
training:  with  the  practice  teaching  done 
in  the  (Ireensboro  High  School.  There 
is  a  demaiul  for  at  least  twice  as  many 
teachers  as  the  department  is  able  to 
supply.  Calls  from  hospitals  for 
dietitians  are  also  being  made,  and 
courses  should  be  offered  to  take  care  of 
this  need. 

School  of  Music 

There  is  enrolled  in  the  school  of 
music  180  students,  of  Avhom  122  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  I\Iusic.  The  School  of  IMusic  at  the 
present  time  has  no  home,  but  it  has  in 
daily  use,  placed  almost  an}^  and  every- 
where, 43  pianos,  one  pipe  organ,  one 
practice  reed  organ,  two  victrolas. 

The  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  is  the  first  college  in  the 
southern  states  to  offer  a  four-year 
course  for  the  training  of  Supervisors 
of  ]\Iusic.  This  course  is  being  offered 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Nearly 
everv  .student  who  graduates  from  the 


school  of  music  enters  the  profession  of 
music  teaching,  but  the  department  is 
unable  to  supply  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  requests  that  are  made. 


MISS  ROYDEN'S  LECTURE 

Maude  A,  Roy  den,  of  London,  the 
world's  most  famous  woman  preacher, 
and  scarcely  le.ss  known  as  an  author, 
editor,  and  publicist,  addressed  the 
faculty  and  student  body  on  ]\Iarch 
13th,  on  the  subject,  "Can  We  Set  the 
World  in  Order  ? ' '  This  is  :\riss  Royden  's 
second  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
her  first  lecture  tour.  Since  arriving  in 
the  United  States  a  few  weeks  ago,  she 
has  carried  her  message  to  many  of  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country.  Her  "fearless  philosophy  of 
life",  her  broad  comprehension  and 
penetrating  "interpretation  of  inter- 
national problems,"  coupled  with  man- 
ner of  expression  and  delivery  at  once 
clear  and  forcible,  have  drawn  im- 
mense crowds  to  hear  her  wherever  she 
has  gone.  Though  slight  of  stature. 
Miss  Royden  is  the  incarnation  of 
pow'er,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  Those 
who  sat  before  her  were  carried  to  a 
depth  and  to  a  height  of  thought  and 
feeling  seldom  before  experienced.  We 
are  glad  to  be  al)le  to  give  to  our  readers 
some  of  the  striking  paragraphs  from 
her  address. 


Commencement 


Seven  graduating  classes,  with  the 
present  Senior  class  making  the  eighth, 
have  gone  out  from  their  Alma  ]\Iater 
during  the  past  thirty  years  beneath 
the  banner  of  Red  and  White.  These 
cla.sses— '95,  '99,  '03,  '07,  '11,  '15,  '19, 
and  '23, — all  told,  numbering  443,  will 
hold  their  reunion  this  commencement. 

The  college,  the  Alumnae  Association 
and  the  Senior  class  are  making  plans 
for  their  homecoming. 

We  hope  that  the  desire  to  return 
after  an  absence  of  few  or  manv  vears 


will  prove  too  strong  for  resistance. 
iMany  changes  have  taken  place  at  the 
college  during  the  past -four  years.  But 
other  things  held  dear  in  days  gone  by 
are  still  the  same. 

Faces  of  classmates  w411  be  absent, 
members  of  the  facidty  have  pas.sed  to 
other  fields  of  service,  but  there  will  be, 
we  believe,  a  concourse  of  Red  and 
Whites  from  all  the  years  who  cannot 
but  be  near  one  to  the  other,  regardless 
of  int(M'vening  time,  because  they  will 
be  bound  bv  the  same  vivid  token.    And 
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yoii  will  see  also  ]Miss  ]\Iendenhall,  Miss 
Boddie,  ^Ir.  Forney,  Dr.  Gove.  ]Miss 
Petty,  IMiss  Coit  and  Miss  Jamison,  who 
have  blessed  our  college  with  their 
service  since  the  first  Red  and  White  set 
foot  iTpon  the  campus.  We  are  looking 
for  yon. 

But  commencement  will  be  a  home- 


coming for  all  the  girls  from  all  the 
classes.  A  little  later,  we  shall  send  you 
letters,  giving  the  program  in  detail. 
We  are  making  ready  for  you.  Send 
the  Alumnae  Secretary  your  name  any 
day — she  will  have  a  room  reserved  for 
von  in  the  college.  We  expect  you, 
R.  S.  V.  P. 


The  Outdoor  Gymnasium 


THE  OUTDOOR  GYMNASIUM 

This  Avas  erected  last  summer  as  an 
emergency  measure.  Nevertheless  it 
will  remain  as  a  highly  prized  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  even  when  a  large  indoor 
gymnasium  is  finished.  It  is  situated 
on  a  slope,  over  toward  the  barn  next 
to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  building. 
The  floor  of  the  gymnasium  is  fifty  by 
ninety  feet ;  the  sides  are  boarded  up 
three  feet,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  is 
covered  with  wire  netting.  The  over- 
hanging roof  follows  the  bungalow 
style,  and  there  is  a  heavy  canvas 
covering  on  the  side  of  the  prevailing 
winds  which  can  be  lowered  in  case  of 
rain  or  '  storms.  Climbing  ropes, 
traveling  rings,  jumping  standards, 
horses,  boxes,  and  other  apparatus  have 
been  provided. 

The  floor,  lengthwise,  is  marked  off  in- 
to one  large  basketball  court  for  match 


games ;  cross-wise,  into  three  small 
courts  for  practice  work.  The  outdoor 
gymnasium  is  ^ery  popular  in  many  of 
the  institutions  of  the  west  —  ours  is  a 
replica  of  the  one  at  the  University  of 
Oregon ;  and  Miss  Coleman,  head  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department,  says 
that  it  has  already  achieved  an  estab- 
lished place  here. 


CONFERENCES 

1.    Registrars 

The  registrars  of  a  number  of  the  col- 
leges in  the  state  met  at  the  college  on 
]\Iarch  2nd  and  3rd  and  among  other 
things  organized  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  College  Registrars,  with 
the  following  officers:  Dr.  T.  J.  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  of  the  State  University,  Presi- 
dent ;  ]\Iary  T.  ^loore.  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  Secretary. 
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This  orjranization  will  become  a 
branch  i)t"  the  National  Association. 
Durinj;  this  nicctinfr.  a  list  of  accredited 
state  hiijh  schools  was  also  made  up. 

2.    English  Council 

The  North  Carolina  Council  of  Eng- 
lish Teachers,  includino;  many  of  the 
leading  teachers  of  English  in  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  state,  met  at 
the  college  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  9th  and  10th.  Professor  C.  A. 
Ilibbard,  of  the  State  Tniversity,  was 
chairman,  and  under  his  direction  an 
interesting  and  helpful  program  had 
been  prepared.  The  program  included 
an  address  by  Dr.  Ilibbard,  on  "The 
Council  and  the  Coming  Year,"  and 
an  address  by  Professor  Trabue.  on 
"Measuring  Achievements  in  English 
Teaching."  A  variety  of  other  topics 
"was  discussed,  among  them  being, 
''What's  Wrong  with  High  School 
Preparation?"  ''My  Experience  with 
English  Tests,"  "The  High  School  An- 
nual Problem,"  ''The  Parallel  Reading 
Question,"  "Supervised  Study  in  High 
School  English,"  "How  Are  We  to  Get 
Equipment  for  Our  Teaching?"  "How 
Are  We  to  Secure  Honesty  of  Thought  ? ' ' 
Two  of  our  alumnae.  ^larjorie  Craig 
and  Elizabeth  Smith,  both  of  the  Roa- 
noke Rapids  High  School,  read  papers. 
Professor  A.  C.  Hall,  of  the  department 
of  English,  was  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  on  arrangements,  and  is  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Council. 

Miss  Eleanor  Stratton.  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  High  School,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  coming  year. 

'■].    ^lusic  Contest 

The  Fourth  Annual  North  Carolina 
Music  Contest  for  high  school  students 
■will  be  held  in  the  college  auditorium 
April  19  and  20.  !Mixed  choruses, 
boys'  glee  clubs,  girls'  glee  clubs, 
mixed  quartets,  boys'  quartets,  girls' 
quartets,  piano,  violin  and  voice- solos, 
will  be  entered.  Each  entry  winning 
will  count  a  certain  number  of  points, 
and  the  high  school  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  points  will   be  awarded  the 


North     Carolina  Music    Championship 
Tr()i)liy. 

A  conference  of  piano  teachers  will 
take  place  during  the  contest ;  also  a 
conference  of  public  school  music 
supervisors.  On  Thursday  evening  a 
recital  will  be  given  by  several  North 
Carolina  artists  of  distinction,  compli- 
mentary to  the  contestants. 

■4.    Vocational  Conkkkk.vcp: 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  students  in 
choosing  their  life  work,  a  Vocational 
Conference  will  be  held  during  the  week 
of  April  22-29,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  A  series  of  lectures, 
dealing  with  a  variety  of  vocations, 
followed  by  group  conferences,  has 
been  arranged.  Social  Service  work 
will  be  discussed  by  ]Mrs.  Kate  Burr 
Johnson,  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare ;  the  Profession  of  ^Medicine, 
by  Dr.  Delia  Dixon-Carroll,  Raleigh ; 
Nursing,  by  !Mrs.  Dolly  Hayden, 
formerly  president  of  the  State  Nurses' 
Association ;  Law,  by  Miss  Louise  Alex- 
ander, lawyer  and  policewoman.  Greens- 
boro; Journalism,  by  ^lildred  Harring- 
ton, an  alumna  of  the  class  of  1913, 
now  studying  in  New  York.  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  Business  and  Edu- 
cation will  also  be  heard.  The  tinal 
meeting  will  take  place  on.  Sunday 
night,  and  will  be  featured  by  an  inspira- 
tional address,  which  Dr.  Emilie  ^NlcVea, 
president  of  Sweet  Briar  College,  has 
been  invited  to  make. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  college  that  a  conference  of  this 
nature  has  been  called,  and  we  see  in  it 
a  proi)hecy  of  widening  fields  of  useful- 
ness for  the  young  women  who  shall 
receive  their  training  here. 


DR.  METCALFS  LECTURE 

One  of  the  most  eminent  scientists 
who  has  yet  visited  the  college  is  Dr. 
^laynard  .M.  .Metcalf.  world  famous  in- 
vestigator and  writer.  Formerly  of 
Oberlin  and  (toucher  Colleges,  he  is  now 
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doing  independent  research  work  in  his 
private  laboratories  in  Oberlin.  Dur- 
ing March  he  delivered  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  the  college  on  the  subjects, 
"Biology  and  Industry,"  "Research," 
and  "Man's  Future."  In  all  of  these 
lectures,  profound  scientist  that  he  is, 
one  was  impressed  with  the  emphasis 
that  he  places  upon  human  welfare  and 


human  happiness  —  upon  the  manu- 
facturing of  real  men,  for  instance,  as 
the  greatest  production  of  any  indus- 
trial plant.  If  one  had  a  preconceived 
idea  that  the  scientist  is  cold, 
calculating,  devoid  of  anj^  interest  in 
humanity  save  to  dissect,  to  investigate, 
and  to  analyze  it,  a  happy  reversal  of 
thought  came  along  with  Dr.  IMetcalf. 


The  Work  of  the  Biology  Department 


John  Paul  Givler 


Time  was  when  the  word  biology 
meant  scarcely  more  to  the  popular  mind 
than  an  argument  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage about  dead  plants  and  animals — 
and  these  mostly  unidentified.  Biology 
spoke  not  in  terms  of  the  living  present, 
but  of  the  dead  past.  This  impression 
has  never  been  w^holly  eradicated.  Far 
from  this  conception  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  its  true  nature.  Biology 
deals  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
life  itself,  with  the  whole  realm  of  liv- 
ing existence ;  with  man 's  origin  and 
destiny ;  with  his  daily  need  for  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter ;  wdth  his 
struggle  for  health  against  disease ;  with 
his  desire  for  comfort  and  plenty  and 
success ;  with  his  body  and  his  mind ; 
with  his  family  and  his  government — 
it  winds-  like  a  thread  through  the 
whole  realm  of  human  interest.  We 
are  not  surprised  then  that  an  eminent 
scientist  is  lecturing  upon  "Biology  in 
its  Relation  to  Industry,"  that  another 
is  talking  about  the  "Biological  Conse- 
quences of  the  War,"  or  that  a  house- 
wife has  in  her  library  books  with  some 
such  title   as  "Biology  in  the   Home". 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  general 
value  of  the  subject  that  in  re-organiz- 
ing a  few  years  ago  the  work  of 
the  Biology  Department,  we  offered  a 
year  in  General  Biology  —  a  course 
planned  for  all  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts,  open  to  freshmen, 
sophomores  or  upper  classwomen  who 
might  be  seeking  a  year's  study  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  life.     The  course 


in  Household  Biology,  w^hich  had  been 
previously  taught,  was  retained  with 
modifications  for  the  benefit  of  Home 
Economic  students  and  certain  others 
to  whom  it  is  well  suited. 

It  is  upon  this  new  general  course 
that  our  attention  has  been  chiefly 
centered,  because  we  believe  that  the  be- 
ginner has  .the  first  and  best  right  to 
the  resources  of  the  department. 

Parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  in- 
stitution the  number  of  students  elect- 
ing this  course  has  grown  very  rapidly. 
Last  year  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  students,  comprising  five 
sections,  were  enrolled  in  this  course. 
This  year  there  have  been  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven  students  in  fourteen 
sections,  and  two  additional  sections 
each  semester  haA^e  been  needed  for  the 
briefer  course  in  Household  Biology  for 
Home  Economic  students.  Of  the  4-47 
students  above  mentioned,  approxi- 
mately 300  are  freshmen  and  130  soph- 
omores. All  told,  in  both  these  elemen- 
tary courses,  there  is  a  total  of  502  stu- 
dents. 

Our  main  purpose  in  the  elementary 
course  is  to  reveal  to  the  student  the 
meaning  of  life — at  least  its  physical 
basis  in  that  marvelous  substance,  ]')roto- 
plasm.  Beginning  with  some  of  the 
sim])ler  forms  we  attempt  to  give  the 
student  opportunity  to  see  for  herself 
the  nature  of  living  things,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  lives  of  plant  and  animal 
organisms  and  the  distinctions  between 
them ;  the  principles  of  cellular  organ- 
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ization,  the  dcvclopnu'iit  of  land  plaiils 
and  the  accjuisition  l)y  thcni  of  the  sccd- 
hahit,  tojjether  witli  the  plan  of  oi-^'an- 
ization  of  types  of  the  lii<;lier  animals. 
During  the  present  year  the  develop- 
ment of  this  course  has  been  furthered 
by  the  publieation  of  a  temporary  text- 
book, one  laboratory  exercise  and  one 
chapter  of  uhieh  has  been  written  each 
week  bj'  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  pages  are  printed  on  the  mimeo- 
g:ra})h  and  are   illustrated  by  drawings 


ilcgarding  the  advanced  work  of  the 
department,  a  plan  has  been  adopted 
spreading  out  like  a  fan.  Following  the 
elementary  course  the  student  may  el(!ct 
work  in  any  one  of  four  main  fields — 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  or  Bac- 
teriology, in  each  of  which  thorough- 
going courses  with  laboratory  work  are 
now  being  given.  To  this  end  the 
organization  of  special  laboratories  is 
requisite,  and  so  far  such  have  been 
])r()vide(]     in    Physiology    and    P>acteri- 


Bacteriology  Laboratory 


and  diagrams  reproduced  in  a  similar 
Avay.  The  students  feel  that  they  are 
participating  in  a  project  which  is 
growing  and  developing  as  the  weeks 
pass  and  as  their  understanding  of  liv- 
ing nature  progressively  unfolds. 

In  the  organization  of  this  general 
elementary  course  on  so  broad  a  basis, 
Ave  have  kept  in  mind  the  rights  of  the 
student  who  will  go  no  further  in  her 
study  of  Biology,  and  also  our  plan  re- 
specting the  election  of  advanced 
courses.  For  perhaps  the  majority  who 
will  go  further,  a  year  in  any  subject 
should  as  far  as  jiossible  give  a  fair  and 
panoramic  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
that  subjeet.  On  such  a  broad  basis,  more- 
over, the  student's  advanced  courses 
will  be  much   better  comprehended. 


ology;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  providing  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  the  study  of  Botany  and 
Zoology. 

The  course  in  Bacteriology  has  as  one 
of  its  chief  iiurposes  the  training  of 
sanitary  and  medical  laboratory  Avork- 
ers,  for  Avhich  there  is  a  growing 
demand.  One  of  the  most  helpful  and 
valuable  jiarts  of  our  equipment  fin-  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  is  a  room  incu- 
bator, insulated  against  changes  of  tem- 
jx'rature  by  a  thick  Avall  of  cork,  and 
electrically  heated  and  controlled.  In 
this  incubator,  cultures  of  bacteria  for 
class  room  work  are  groAvn  under  most 
favorable  conditioiis.  All  of  these 
advanced    courses    have    been    planned, 
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moreover,  for  the  training  of  prospec- 
tive high  school  teachers. 

We  must  mention  also  another  course 
in  Theoretical  Biology,  offered  each 
spring  semester  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
in  which  is  given  an  outline  of  organic 
evolution,  of  the  meaning  and  mecha- 
nism of  heredity,  and  of  Eugenics.  In 
all  of  these  courses  a  very  satisfactory 
working  group  has  been  enrolled,  bring- 
ing the  entire  number  taught  in  the 
department  to  approximately  650. 


five  anatomy  and  embryology  of  ver- 
tebras, in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  man  and  mammals,  and  in  the  nature, 
culture,  and  isolation  of  bacteria  and  of 
their  relation  to  the  problems  of  disease. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  these 
alluring  fields,  but  much  has  already 
been  accomplished,  not  only  by  virtue 
of  the  material  equipment  already  pro- 
vided, but  also  through  the  continued 
earnest  work  of  those  carrying  forward 
these  several  divisions  of  studv. 


Physiology  Laboratory 


As  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
cuts,  our  General  Laboratory  has  also 
been  well  equipped  in  furniture  and 
microscope  so  as  to  serve  .  60  students 
at  one  time,  each  of  whom  is  provided 
with  a  clean,  comfortable,  and  well- 
lighted  place  to  Avork.  Each  student 
in  every  section  uses  a  compound  micro- 
scope alone.  Our  alumnae  visiting  the 
college  might  be  surprised  to  find  this 
large  room  occupied  by  two  sections 
almost  every  morning  and  every  after- 
noon the  whole  week  through. 

One  becomes  enthusiastic  when  he 
considers  the  opportunities  now  offered 
in  our  advanced  courses — in  the  struc- 
ture, ]ihysio]ogy,  and  classification  of 
plants,  in  the  wonders  of  animal  life 
and  animal  structure    in  the  compara- 


The  staff  of  the  Biology  department 
now  numbers  eleven — three  associate 
professors,  one  assistant  professor,  four 
instructors  and  two  assistants,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  department.  The 
personnel  is  as  follows :  John  Paul  Giv- 
ler,  Mary  Frances  Seymour,  L.  Edwin 
Yocum,  Mary  Jane  Ilogue,  E.  Inez 
Coldwell,  Eva  G.  Campbell,  Ruth  AVal- 
ker,  Sylvia  Griswold,  Lloyd  IM.  Bertholf, 
Rachel  Ivey,  and  Sallie  Tucker. 

The  life  of  a  modern  department  of 
Science  necessarily  includes  something 
more  than  the  teaching  of  classes  or  the 
offering  of  comprehensive  courses.  A 
mass  of  detailed  work  is  necessary  in 
the  maintenance  and  development  of 
laboratories,  especially  where  several 
must,  as  here,  be  developed  simultane- 
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ously.  Scientific  aciuiicn,  business  jiidji:- 
ment,  common  sense,  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  financial  responsibility,  are  demanded 
in  order  that  we  may  serve  the  i>resent, 
provide  for  the  future  and  sjiend  avail- 
able funds  in  the  most  profitable  man- 
ner. The  intellectual  life  of  the  staff 
must  be  kept  alive  through  advanced 
study,  readinji:.  research  and  contact 
with  other  keen  minils.  Passing;  over 
all  of  the  controversies  implied  in  the 
word  research,  it  is  evident  that  even 
though  our  college  may  never  be  a  re- 
search institution,  the  securing  of  people 
of  the  highest  calibre  for  our  faculty 
will  demand  still  greater  liberality 
toward  original  work  on  their  part  as 
well  as  a  provision  of  reasonable  time 
and  equijiment  for  that  specific  end. 

Our  Scientific  Club,  organized  last 
year,  has  been  of  great  value  in  keep- 
ing active  a  spirit  of  research  among 
us,  and  this  year,  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Journal  Club,  by  the  teach- 
ing staff  in  Biology,  the  members  have 
shared  in  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
the  current  literature  of  Biology. 

Of  the  future,  much  might  be  said. 
We  must  continue  to  build  on  founda- 
tions as  solid  as  we  know  how  to  make 
them.  In  a  material  way,  we  need  a 
building   and    very    much    more    equip- 


nienl  than  we  now  possess.  We  need 
more  laboratories,  museums,  books, 
scientific  journals,  an  arboretum,  and  a 
biological   park. 

'iMiese  tilings,  however,  we  recognize 
as  i)robably  incidental  to  the  bigger 
things.  1  mean  that  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  Biology,  as  was  indicated  in  the 
beginning,  has  a  tremendously  funda- 
mental relation  to  the  life  of  woman. 
She  has  probably  always  possessed  in 
many  respects  a  finer  mind  than  man, 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  her  in- 
herentl}^  material  instinct,  provide  a  re- 
markable combination  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  some  of  the  fundamental  truths 
and  lessons  of  Biology.  That  through 
her,  in  the  future,  these  profound  les- 
sons out  of  the  heart  of  nature  will  be- 
come more  wideh'  and  more  accurately 
understood,  is  the  belief  of  the  writer. 
As  a  contributory  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  na- 
tion, this  aspect  of  the  study  of  Biology 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Deeply  to 
grasp  the  real  meanings  of  the  science 
of  life  is  an  indispensable  factor  in  edu- 
cation. Problems  of  material  equip- 
ment will  pass  away  when  this  meaning 
and  its  vital  relation  to  the  every  day 
life  of  humanity  is  projierly  understood. 


(iou'iiil  liit'louv  Laboratory 
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Paragraphs  from  Maude  Royden's  Address 
^''Can  we  Set  the  World  in  Order? 


5? 


I  asked  especially  when  I  came  to 
America  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  ad- 
dress as  many  colleges  and  universities 
as  possible,  because  these  people  are 
being  trained  to  use  their  brains,  and  I 
have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  when- 
ever we  put  our  brains  into  the  solving 
of  the  question,  * '  Can  We  Set  the  World 
In  Order?",  it  would  not  seem  such  an 
impossible  thing  as  it  does  today.  Un- 
fortunately people  have  been  apt  to 
associate  great  goodness  with  a  certain 
degree  of  silliness,  in  the  idea  that  any 
holy  person  is  mentally  deficient,  so  and 
so  are  so  good.  Of  course,  they  are  per- 
fectly silly,  but  then  they  are  so  good, 
I  think  that  if  the  good  will  take  the 
trouble  to  be  clever  also  we  shall  soon 
see  a  new  world  and  a  better  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  question  "Can  we  set  the  world 
in  order  ? ' '  would  in  the  old  world  from 
w^hich  I  come  be  almost  answered  ' '  No ' '. 
The  world  is  in  such  a  state  of  chaos ; 
it  is  so  complicated ;  its  problems  are  so 
old  and  so  vast  that  people  begin  to  feel 
that  you  can  never  make  the  world  a 
very  satisfactory  place,  and  the  best  one 
can  do  is  to  endure  it  as  long  as  one  can 
and  hope  for  the  best  on  the  other  side 
of  the  grave !  I  wish  I  could  give  some 
impression  of  the  kind  of  despair  that 
has  seized  the  old  world.  America 
seems  so  much  a  country  of  hope,  in 
which  there  is  always  a  chance  of  doing 
better,  in  which  therft  is  room  for  people 
to  move  and  live,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  youth  and  prosperity,  that  there 
is  a  feeling  here  that  you  are  going  to 
solve  whatever  problems  you  have. 

Eight  years  ago  when  war  broke  out 
in  Europe  a  great  many  people  did 
think  that  they  Avere  going  to  set  the 
world  in  order ;  that  there  was  some  evil 
power  in  the  world  to  which  they  Avould 
be  able  to  put  an  end.     I  can  remem- 


ber the  sort  of  phrases  that  w^e  used  on 
recruiting  platforms.  We  did  not  have 
conscription  in  England  at  first.  For 
nearly  two  years  w^e  recruited  by  vol- 
untary system,  so  we  had  some  time  to 
think  of  what  the  world  was  going  to 
do  and  what  was  likely  to  result  from 
the  struggle.  I  can  remember  the  sort 
of  appeal  that  was  made.  It  was  not 
selfish.  None  of  us  thought  that  we,  our- 
selves, were  in  danger.  We  did  feel 
that  war  itself  was  a  very  evil  thing,  and 
that  the  one  excuse  for  this  war  was  that 
it  was  going  to  put  an  end  to  all  other 
wars.  The  phrase  ' '  War  to  end  war, ' '  I 
think  was  invented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  at  the  back  of  every  appeal  laj^  this 
idea.  This  feeling  that  at  the  end  of 
this  war  we  should  make  a  better  world, 
appealed  to  the  young  men.  The 
younger  they  were,  the  more  idealistic 
they  Avere.  I  can  remember  the  feeling 
of  hope  and  joy  of  my  young  nephews 
in  thinking  of  going  to  the  front  be- 
cause of  the  splendid  results  that  were 
going  to  come.  Today  a  great  deal  of 
our  sense  of  despair  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  all  we  could,  held  back  noth- 
ing for  four  years,  and  yet  the  world 
instead  of  being  better  is  more  miser- 
able than  before.  Between  eight  and 
nine  millions  of  men  have  died,  and 
still  the  old  world  is  racked  by  war  and 
tortured  by  famine  and  disease.  Coun- 
tries are  almost  bankrupt ;  and  the  fact 
that  we  had  hoped  so  much  has  added 
to  our  despair. 

A  whole  generation  of  children  in 
eastern  and  southern  Europe  are  being 
brought  up  in  semi-starvation.  A  little 
Austrian  boy,  whom  I  have  taken,  was 
born  about  half  way  through  the  war. 
When  he  landed  in  England  he  was 
four  years  old  and  had  never  walked  a 
step.  He  was  a  mass  of  rickets.  He  had 
a   little    pointed   chin,    terrible    sunken 
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eyes,  and  an  expression  of  fear  on  his 
face,  lie  eoultl  not  use  his  limbs.  1 
have  had  him  for  three  years.  He  has 
had,  I  think,  all  that  a  child  ought  to 
have,  and  yet  althougli  his  little  body  is 
noAV  comparatively  well,  I  feel  that  1 
can  never  wipe  out  of  his  soul  the  mem- 
ory of  those  four  years.  Even  now 
when  he  is  not  playing  or  excited  there 
comes  back  to  his  face  that  terrible 
haunted  look  that  is  so  tragic  on  the  face 
of  a  child.  Behind  that  little  stunted 
child  I  see  the  millions  of  Europe's 
children,  an  entire  generation  growing 
up,  mentally  and  spiritually  stunted ; 
and  yet  who  would  say  that  these  chil- 
dren were  responsible  ?  There  is  a  little 
English  girl,  whom  I  have  adopted,  now 
nearly  five  years  old.  She  was  born 
near  the  end  of  the  war,  and  yet  the 
school  mistress  tells  me  that  she  and  all 
the  English  children  who  were  born 
during  the  war  are  more  nervous  and 
more  difficult  than  the  children  she  used 
to  teach.  She  says  that  the  difference 
is  most  marked.  If  that  is  true  about 
English  children  who  lived  in  a  practi- 
call;;^  uninvaded  country,  who  were  not 
actually  starved,  consider  what  the  ef- 
fect must  be  in  Europe.  Then  remem- 
ber that  those  men  who  should  today 
have  been  our  leaders  have  in  many  cases 
been  sacrificed  in  the  war — men  who 
would  be  twenty-five,  or  forty  of  forty- 
five  now.  The  best  have  been  sacrificed 
because  the  best  went  first.  When  the 
country  had  been  at  war  four  years 
all  those  who  were  physically  and  men- 
tally capable  of  being  in  the  army  were 
gone  and  there  were  left  in  the  country 
only  those  who  were  either  mentally  or 
physically  unfit.  There  were  no  fit  men 
left  in  European  countries  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  When  you  hear  people 
speak  of  the  war  as  a  kind  of  biological 
necessity,  remember  that  it  is  al)solutely 
untrue.  Modern  war  takes  all  the  fit 
men,  and  those  Avho  are  most  fit  go  first. 
Our  standard  of  height  and  chest 
measurement  came  down  year  by  year  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  The  best 
of  all  were  in  the  air  forces,  and  to  be 
placed    there    was    a    kind    of    death 


wai-rant.  We  are  suffering  from  the 
absence  of  our  leaders,  and  this  has 
given  to  us  such  a  feeling  of  despair  that 
many  people  would  think  the  question 
we  have  asked  (piite  preposterous. 
*         #         *         *         * 

You  have  a  country  h(;re  which  could 
be  almost  self-supporting.  There  is 
enough  of  almost  everything  that  human 
life  requires ;  but  your  trade  goes  out 
over  the  whole  world,  and  right  now  in 
the  country  of  the  United  States  farm- 
ers are  suffering  because  the  people  of 
Europe  starve  and  cannot  bu}^  Avhat 
they  grow.  You  cannot  touch  any  one 
industry — cotton,  tobacco,  wheat — with- 
out affecting  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world ;  and  so,  many  of  our  states- 
men, and  we  of  the  rank  and  file,  often 
get  a  feeling  that  the  thing  is  too  vast, 
and  a  kind  of  paralysis  sets  in. 

Do  3'ou  not  feel  that  your  statesmen 
are  rather  watching  events  than  direct- 
ing them ;  that  the^^  have  neither  knowl- 
edge nor  power  enough  to  direct  the 
passions  of  humanity  into  a  certain 
course?  They  watch  rather  than  act. 
If  you  try  to  organize  the  world  for 
peace,  or  to  get  rid  of  poverty,  the 
politician  will  tell  you  that  you  cannot 
change  human  nature,  by  which  he 
means  that  he  is  not  going  to  try.  The 
religious  teacher  will  tell  you  that  these 
things  are  the  will  of  God ;  that  we  must 
be  resigned  to  w'hat  we  cannot  under- 
stand. Although  I  make  excuse  for  de- 
spair b}'  remembering  all  the  emotional 
and  nervous  excitement  of  the  war,  I 
have  to  admit  that  even  before  the  war 
broke  out  there  were  a  great  many 
people  who  despaired  of  setting  tlie 
world  in  order.  I  can  remember  in  about 
seven  hymns  in  every  ten  that  we  used  to 
sing  there  is  a  kind  of  understanding  that 
in  this  world  we  were  never  meant  to  be 
happy,  but  perhaps  the  reverse,  and  all 
that  Ave  are  asked  to  do  is  to  endure  it 
until  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
hapjiiness  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 
One  niglit  in  London  1  was  exasperated 
by  the  spectacle  of  my  congregation 
standing  before  me,  row  on  row,  sing- 
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ing  with  enthusiasm  one  of  those  hymns 
which  told  of  the  joy  of  the  future  life. 
Those  people  were  young  and  healthy, 
and  yet  they  were  lustilj'  singing  about 
how  perfectly  happy  they  would  be  if 
only  they  were  all  dead !  I  stopped 
them  and  asked  them  if  they  really 
wished  they  were  dead.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  did  not  really  want 
to  die.  Anyone  who  wishes  he  were 
dead  ought  to  see  a  doctor.  What  they 
w'anted  was  to  be  happy.  Because  these 
hymns  sometimes  in  rather  unreal  im- 
agery strive  to  express  a  feeling  of  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  happy  in  such  a 
manner  that  you  are  not  frightened 
about  losing  your  happiness  because  it 
is  too  great — these  hymns  give  a  sort 
of  expression  to  the  intense  hunger  of 
the  human  heart  for  happiness ;  and  be- 
cause of  this  people  like  them  almost 
better  than  any  others.  I  said  to  my 
congregation :  "Is  it  really  true  that  we 
cannot  make  this  world  a  happy  place? 
Did  our  Lord  not  mean  it  when  he  said, 
'Father,  thy  will  be  done,  thy  kingdom 
come  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven?'  " 

Is  it  really  impossible  to  set  the  world 
in  order?  I  look  at  this  age  in  which 
we  live.  There  is  a  faith  in  the  power 
of  human  beings  to  set  the  world  in 
order.  "What  the  politician  despairs  of 
doing  in  the  political  world,  what  the 
religious  teacher  abandons  as  impos- 
sible, the  scientist  is  doing  every  day 
before  our  eyes ;  and  the.  power  of  the 
scientist  to  order  this  world  as  he 
chooses  to  have  it  is  so  great  that  we  are 
today  almost  unable  to  feel  surprised  at 
anything  we  are  told  in  the  morning 
papers  that  science  has  suddenly  dis- 
covered how  to  do. 

I  was  reminded  when  I  visited 
Springfield,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived,  that  he  could  not  travel  faster 
than  the  first  Abraham,  I  do  not  know 
whether  camels  go  faster  than  horses, 
but  it  is  true  that  Lincoln  could  not 
travel  faster  than  a  horse.  You  could 
not  send  news  across  America  faster 
than  a  horse  could  gallop.  "Within  the 
last  few  months  you  have  learned  to 
throw  a  person's  voice  across  the  conti- 


nent in  a  few  minutes.  What  it  used 
to  take  months  to  send  from  East  to 
West  can  now  travel  in  a  course  of  a 
few  seconds.  Science  has  harnessed 
our  little  muscular  strength  to  the  great 
forces  of  gas  and  steam,  electricity, 
water  and  oil,  so  that  today  man  is  like 
a  giant. 

Today  we  are  on  the  edge  of  dis- 
coveries so  terrific  that  science  can,  in 
the  words  of  a  scientist  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, "lead  us  into  a  realm  until  now 
untrod  by  mortals  even  in  their  dreams, 
give  us  power  to  fulfill  ambitions  as  yet 
latent ;  wealth  and  energy  to  eliminate 
forever  the  struggle  for  existence, 
strength  in  a  great  measure  to  make  of 
life  whatever  we  will."  He  is  speaking 
of  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  that 
exists  in  matter  itself — the  very  stuff  of 
which  this  world  is  built ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  discovered  how  to  release 
and  control  that  energy,  "reality  and 
myth  will  exchange  places ;  for  if  we  at- 
tempt to  forecast  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  the  future  of  the  world,  we  will 
be  able  to  draw  at  will  upon  a  virtually 
infinite  supply  of  energy ;  and  one 
would  be  compelled  to  depict  the  future 
as  a  veritable  garden  of  Eden."  That 
is  the  attitude  of  the  scientist.  He  can 
make  of  this  world  a  Garden  of  Eden. 
He  cannot  change  anything.  He  pro- 
duces nothing  that  is  new;  but  the 
scientist  by  learning  how  to  control  be- 
comes God-like  in  his  mastery  over  the 
material  world.  He  sets  his  world  in 
order.     He  makes  of  it  what  he  desires. 

All  through  our  history  we  have  been 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  Today  the  scientist 
teaches  us  how  to  adapt  the  world  to 
our  desires.  You  will  remember  that 
the  attempt  to  cut  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  was  made  some 
generations  ago.  It  had  to  be  abandoned 
because  those  engineers  who  then  had 
skill  for  such  great  feat  of  engineering 
were  all  white  men  and  when  they  went 
down  to  Panama  they  caught  yellow 
fever.  There  were  people  who  could 
live  in  Panama.  They  had  been  liv- 
ing   there    through    the    centuries    and 
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they  had  become  iminimf  to  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  peril;  hut  tlic  white  uum 
were  not  inimuiu'.  A  <rr('al  Frciicli 
engineer  had  to  abandon  the  project  be- 
cause his  men  went  down  with  yellow 
fever.  The  scientist  is  not  prepared  to 
wait  a  thousand  years  or  more,  until 
white  men  can  become  immune  to  yel- 
low fever,  for  the  cutting  through  of 
that  canal.  He  finds  out  what  is  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever.  It  is  a  little 
organism  in  the  blood.  How  does  it 
get  there .'  By  the  bite  of  a  certain 
mos(piito.  The  mosquito  breeds  in  the 
swamps.  Drain  the  swamps.  The 
mosquito  cannot  breed ;  it  disappears. 
And  with  it  disappears  the  possibility 
of  yellow  fever.  A  few  days  later  the 
scientist  returns  to  the  Panama  and  the 
greatest  engineering  feat  in  the  world 
is  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 
The  commerce  of  the  world  is  diverted 
from  its  long  journey  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  east  is  linked  to 
the  west  by  that  ribbon  of  water.  That 
is  the  characteristic  attitude  of  the 
scientific  mind  today.  There  are  a 
thousand  problems  that  the  scientists 
have  not  solved.  Set  a  scientist  to  some 
problem  connected  with  this  material 
universe  and  he  will  not  admit  that 
there  is  no  solution.  He  will  say  that 
there  is  a  rational  answer  to  every 
rational  question ;  there  is  a  rational 
solution  to  every  problem ;  and  this 
world  will  be  set  in  order  by  the 
scientist,  by  the  sublime  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  deal  Avith 
this  world. 

I  sometimes  think  that  had  you  sent 
a  politician  to  dig  that  canal  he  would 
have  said,  "You  cannot  change  human 
nature.  Human  beings  have  always 
caught  yellow  fever,  they  always  will 
catch  yellow  fever."  The  religious 
teacher  has  sometimes  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  "If  God  had  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  he  would  have  made 
one.  Since  he  did  not,  it  is  evident 
that  he  never  meant  that  there  should 


be  one,   and  any   person  who  tries  to 
make  one  will  catch  yellow  fever." 

*         *         *         #         * 

Science;  will  irrigate  the  desert  and 
make  it  blossom  like  the;  rose.  It  will 
drain  the  swamp;  it  will  produce  wealth 
where  there  is  none.  You  stud}^  the 
climate,  the  soil,  the  grain,  and  make  a 
barren  area  feed  the  population  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  peoj)le.  You 
have  made  of  your  great  barren  middle 
west  the  granary  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  must  startle  every  thinking 
person  to  realize  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  man  to  set  in  order  this  mate- 
rial world  which  he  did  not  make  and 
for  which  he  is  not  responsible  and  yet 
the  same  humanity  stands  paralyzed  be- 
fore these  economic  problems  of  in- 
dustry, politics,  and  morals  which  are 
concerned  with  the  human  world  which 
we  did  make.  Will  the  twentieth  century 
accept  the  argument  of  the  politician 
and  the  divine  that  you  cannot  change 
this  world  which  we  have  made  our- 
selves ?  Suppose  an  architect  should 
build  for  you  a  number  of  houses  and 
these  houses  from  time  to  time  should 
fall ;  and  when  you  talked  with  him 
about  it  he  only  said,  "houses  always 
have  fallen,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
house  to  fall" — how  long  would  you  em- 
ploy that  architect?  Or  if  your  motor 
car  would  not  start  in  the  morning  and 
your  chauffeur  said  "I  do  not  know  why 
it  will  not  start,  it  is  the  nature  of 
motor  cars  not  to  start" — how  long 
would  you  keep  that  chauffeur?  How 
long  are  we  going  to  give  heed  to 
people  who  cannot  get  things  to  going 
after  a  war  ?  When  they  tell  us  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  us  to  behave 
like  this  and  that  we  must  be  resigned 
to  the  inscrutable  will  of  God.  how  long 
will  we  allow  those  men  to  act  as  though 
they  had  given  us  a  rational  reason? 
I  cannot  believe  it  will  last.  The 
scientist  knows  that  everything  in  the 
universe,  however  mysterious  it  seems, 
however  capricious  its  apjiearance,  how- 
ever terrifying  its  force,  is  obedient  to 
universal   law,   and    if  you  once   grasp 
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that  fact  and  stop  trying  to  dodge  it  or 
defy  it,  if  you  begin  instead  to  try  to 
understand  it,  you  will  find  that  these 
terrifying,  capricious  powers  may  be- 
come your  servants  and  your  friends. 

There  is  nothing  apparently  more 
capricious  than  the  lightning  which  the 
savage  man  thought  half  divine  and  half 
diabolical.  And  yet,  says  Huxley,  if  we 
had  enough  accurate  knowledge  we 
could  predict  and  calculate  the  very 
shimmering  of  the  lightning  that  plays 
on  a  summer's  evening  about  the  ho- 
rizon. No  one  can  tell  us  what  electric- 
ity is,  yet  our  knowledge,  small  as  it  is, 
is  enough  to  bring  the  lightning  into 
this  church  tonight  and  to  make  a  steady 
illumination. 

Although  no  scientist  would  dare  to 
claim  finality  for  anything  that  he  has 
discovered,  yet  because  up  to  a  certain 
point  we  know  the  laws  of  electricity, 
we  are  masters  of  it.  To  understand  the 
law  is  to  become  in  a  certain  sense  the 
master  of  the  force.  You  cannot  break 
that  law,  you  cannot  change  it.  The  man 
who  jumps  over  the  precipice  does  not 
break  the  law  of  gravitation — he  illus- 
trates it !  But  not  until  we  realized  that 
all  things  are  governed  by  law  did  we 
set  about  trying  to  understand  law  and 
apply  it.  When  ordinary  people  be- 
gan to  believe  it,  many  felt  at  first  that 
they  were  reduced  to  mere  cogs  in  the 
wheels  of  a  great  machine.  They  said, 
if  you  cannot  alter  the  law  or  find  an 
exception  to  it,  if  there  is  no  one  clever 
enough  to  dodge  it  or  strong  enough  to 
break  it  or  good  enough  to  suspend  it, 
we  are  helpless.  I  suppose  this  is  why 
so  many  good  people  fought  scientific 
discoveries.  But  what  seemed  like 
slavery  was  in  fact  the  very  condition  of 
freedom.  There  is  no  bondage  like 
caprice,  and  if  the  powers  of  nature 
were  in  fact  capricious  we  should  al- 
ways be  helpless  in  the  face  of  nature. 
It  is  only  when  we  have  realized  un- 
changing law  that  we  are  able  to  coope- 
rate with  the  great  agencies  in  the  world. 
I  believe  that  our  theology,  our  politics, 
our  social  reforms  are  paralyzed  today 
in  precisely  the  same  way  that  savage 


man  was  paralyzed  by  the  great  con- 
vulsion of  nature.  When  we  forget  our 
science  and  study  instead  sociology  and 
politics,  or  even  theology,  we  believe  our- 
selves to  be  in  a  world  capricious,  un- 
certain, unreliable,  ruled  by  a  God  who 
is  inscrutable,  who  is  so  untrustworthy 
that  he  can  be  described  at  once  as  the 
God  of  battles  and  the  Prince  of  Peace ; 
the  source  of  life  and  the  source  of 
death ;  the  giver  of  health  and  the  giver 
of  disease;  the  God  to  whom  you  pray 
to  send  back  your  son,  your  husband, 
your  father  from  the  war.  He  comes 
back  and  you  are  told  it  is  because 
you  prayed ;  he  is  killed  and  you  are 
told  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 
Out  of  the  same  fountain  does  not  come 
sweet  and  bitter  water.  As  long  as  we 
conceive  of  God  as  untrustworthy,  or 
if  trustworthy,  so  inscrutable  that  to  co- 
operate with  him  is  impossible,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  be  resigned. 

I  believe  that  this  fatal  quarrel  be- 
tween our  scientists  and  theologians 
has  prevented  us  from  realizing  that  if 
this  material  world  is  governed  by  un- 
changing law  and  if  this  world  is 
made  by  God,  then  in  the  spirit  of  the 
God  who  is  behind  the  world  there  must 
also  be  absolutely  unbroken,  immutable 

law. 

*         *         #         *         * 

The  scientist  cannot  prove  to  you 
scientific  law.  He  cannot  prove  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  law.  He  can 
only  tell  you  that  so  far  as  he  has  ob- 
served in  his  tiny  little  field  of  obser- 
vation every  effect  has  its  cause  and 
every  cause  its  effect ;  and  that  when  he 
makes  a  great  act  of  faith  in  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  universe  he  finds  him- 
self justified,  the  master  of  power.  In 
proportion  to  his  faith  it  has  been  unto 
him.  And  in  proportion  to  our  faith 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  spiritual 
law  it  will  be  to  us.  Since  I  am  myself 
a  Christian  and  speak  to  those  for  the 
most  part  holding  Christian  faith  I  will 
take  my  illustrations  from  the  laws  of 
Christ,  but  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
whatever  spiritual  order  you  believe  in, 
my  point  remains  the  same — this  spirit- 
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u.-il  order  must  he  universal,  uiil)r()keii, 
Avitliout  exception.  We  Christians  have 
never  really  grasped  that.  Before  the 
scientist  succeeded  in  persuadin<;  tlie 
■world  of  the  reality  of  the  universal 
law,  he  was  a  fortunate  man  if  he  did 
not  find  himself  broken  ujion  the  wheel 
l)ecause  he  knew  too  much.  Our  Ko{;er 
Bacon  was  persecuted  for  heresy  and 
witchcraft  because  he  was  a  scientist. 
The  saint  lias  always  understood  the 
universal  o])eration  of  spiritual  law,  but 
because  he  hasn't  been  able  to  convince 
us  he  is  also  exceedingly  fortunate  if  he 
does  not  find  himself  in  jail.  Some  day 
he  will  persuade  us  that  this  world  is 
surging  with  spiritual  power  as  this 
material  world  is  surging  with  atomic 
energy.  We  neither  understand  nor  be- 
lieve in  the  laws  which  govern  spiritual 
power.  Here  is  a  great  spiritual  prin- 
ciple :  If  one  member  suffers  all  the 
body  suffers  with  it.  All  these  great 
spiritual  principles  can  be  put  in  terms 
of  material  things.  You  cannot  leave 
your  foot  to  gangrene  and  mortify. 
You  will  die  if  you  do.  You  cannot 
have  the  toothache  and  thinlc  about  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  After  the  war 
was  over  we  set  to  Avork  to  make  peace 
and  sent  our  statesmen  to  Paris.  I 
know  that  on  the  whole  the  mandate 
that  England  gave  to  Lloyd  George  was 
that  he  go  to  Paris  to  inflict  the  maxi- 
mum of  suffering  upon  our  defeated 
enemies  and  bring  back  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  ourselves.  In  other  words 
he  was  to  make  some  of  the  members 
suffer,  but  not  all  the  body.  No  one  will 
ever  succeed  in  doing  that,  because  you 
cannot  break  si)iritual  law.  Xo  victory 
will  give  you  the  power  to  make  one 
member  suffer  and  not  all  the  body  with 
it.  But  we  still  resent  that.  To  at- 
tempt to  violate  sj^iritual  law  when  you 
know  that  there  is  no  wealth  and  i)ower 
in    the   world    that    will    enable    von   to 


dcfx-  natural  law  is  surely  the  action  of 
children.  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  all  these  other  things  will 
be  added  unto.  What  things?  Peace, 
healtii,  food,  clothing,  beauty, — these 
things  that  are.  promised  to  those  who 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  lias  any 
nation  consistently  sought  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God?  Here  and  there  in- 
deed there  is  a  ray  of  lovely  Christian 
internationalism.  When  you  gave  back 
to  C'hina  the  indemnity  that  China  owed 
to  you,  you  did  a  thing  that  was  most 
lovely  and  most  Christian,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  Lord's  great  ])romise, 
you  have  received  back  a  hundred  fold 
what  you  gave.  China  gives  you  a  trust 
and  a  love  which  are  almost  pathetic. 
After  all  it  was  not  a  very  great  thing 
that  so  rich  a  country  as  yours  should 
write  off  a  little  debt  to  a  nation  that 
was  so  poor,  but  because  it  showed  that 
yon  realized  the  poverty  and  suffering  of 
China  she  has  given  to  you  a  passion  of 
gratitude  that  some  day  will  be  a  great 
asset  to  you  in  the  world. 

God  is  love.  What  does  that  mean  ? 
It  means  that  creative  power  is  love ; 
that  destruction  is  hate.  Creation  is 
love.  Someone's  love  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  this  great  college.  You  could 
not  make  it  out  of  money  and  brains. 
Someone  has  had  to  put  his  love,  his 
heart,  his  soul,  into  it.  You  cannot  make 
anything  except  by  loving  it.  If  you  can- 
not see  that  this  is  true,  look  at  the 
opposite.  Destruction  and  hatred  are 
the  same.  Have  you  seen  the  devasted 
areas  in  France  and  Belgium?  You 
can  destroy  a  city  by  high  explosives, 
but  you  cannot  build  one  so.  We  tried 
to  build  our  world  .  upon  hatred, 
susjiicion  and  revenge,  and  then  we  are 
amazed  because  four  years  have  passed 
and  we  have  not  succeeded.  The  world 
will  never  !)•'  able  to  build  ujion  hatred. 
It  can  only  build  upon  love. 
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Campus  Notes 


The  college  year  has  proceeded  much 
in  its  usual  order,  but  as  usual,  the  very 
ritual  has  charm.  Even  1923  followed 
1922  in  its  celebrated  mildness  of  wind 
and  snow  and  general  atmosphere.  *  * 
The  Japanese  flowering  plum  (so-called 
for  lack  of  more  accurate  knowledge) 
assisted  by  the  climate  and  the  steam- 
pipe  lying  near  its  roots,  was  long  ago 
a  mass  of  delicate  bloom.  But  the  lordly 
weeping  willow  behind  Students ',  around 
which  we  played  and  danced  in  page- 
ant days,  has  succumbed  to  disease,  and 
stands  a  blackened  wreck.  *  *  The 
little  pink  dogwood,  always  puny,  that 
was  planted  by  the  back  door  of  the  old 
library,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  more  space  for 
the  new  building.  *  *  But  the  cam- 
pus even  now — early  in  March — is  be- 
ginning to  look  silky  green.  Sweet 
breath  of  spring  is  blooming  around 
the  offices  of  Administration  and  along 
the  south  wall  of  Spencer.  Doves  are 
cooing  among  the  euonymus  bushes. 
The  air  is  filled  with  music  (because  it 
is  warm  enough  to  have  the  windows  of 
the  practice  rooms  open.)  Here  and 
there  a  yellow  crocus  looks  up  at  one 
roguishly,  or  a  daring  little  dande- 
lion. Pretty  soon  the  long  hedge  of 
white  spirea  bordering  front  campus  on 
Spring  Garden  Street  will  be  inviting 
descriptions  —  descriptions  ranging  all 
the  way  from  the  highbrow  "water 
fall"  to  the  less  innocent  "row  of  ballet 
dancers,  bowing  all  together."  *  * 
The  roads  leading  off  from  the  campus 
are  filled  in  late  afternoon  with  troops 
of  returning  hikers  —  some  of  them 
sweaterless  and  hatless  —  doing  their 
' '  daily  dozen  ".  *  *  There  are  numerous 
indications  to  remind  one  that  "in 
the  spring  one's  fancy" — but,  why  take 
the  trouble,  you  know  the  rest.  *  * 
All  of  which  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  old 
and  well-known : 


"Hail,  gentle  spring! 

With  pen  in  hand  the  poet  thus  be- 
gan his  ode ; 
But  spring  obeyed  not  his  command. 

It  didn't  hail — it  snowed." 

And  suppose  it  should.  *  *  After 
an  extended  Christmas  holiday  of  four 
weeks  on  account  of  health  conditions 
in  the  state,  work  was  resumed  January 
18th.  ]\Iid-term  examinations  were 
shortened  to  one  week ;  also  spring 
exams.  Neither  will  there  be  any 
Easter  vacation.  So  is  our  lost  time 
made  up.  *  *  At  the  31st  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
December,  Dr.  John  D.  Hicks,  member 
of  the  history  department  of  the  college, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Farmers'  Al- 
liance in  North  Carolina."  *  *  The 
music  seniors,  chaperoned  by  Dr.  and 
]\Irs.  Wade  R.  Brown,  made  their  annual 
trip  to  New  York  on  February  1,  and 
for  twelve  days  revelled  in  grand 
opera  and  other  things  more  mysteri- 
ous. For  days  afterwards,  "when  I 
was  in  New  York, ' '  was  the  one  superior 
way  to  introduce  a  conversation.  *  * 
On  the  last  Saturday  in  January,  the 
Alumnae  Tea  House  played  Santa  Claus 
to  the  entire  student  body.  Ice  cream 
for  everyone.  *  *  The  present  Junior 
class  has  carried  off  the  hockey 
championship  for  the  third  successive 
time — the  onlj^  class  in  the  history  of 
the  college  to  achieve  this  distinction. 
]\Ioreover,  their  victories  have  always 
been  hotly  contested.  *  *  ^Miss 
Martha  Winfield,  a  professor  in  the 
English  department,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the 
Greensboro  Public  Library.  *  *  In 
Mr.  Brown's  studio  at  the  end  of  the 
long  hall,  the  college  section  of  the 
Greensboro  Festival  Chorus  is  practis- 
ing faithfully  on  the  works  to  be  given 
at  the  festival  the  second  week  in  May: 
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Mendelssohn's  Hymn  of  Praise;  and  The 
AVechlinj;  of  Shon  MacLean.  *  *  The 
Cornelians  are  hohling  up  their  repu- 
tation for  dramatics.  The  Public 
Sjieaking  Department  gave  a  mock  trial 
early  in  February,  in  which  the  defend- 
ant was  declared  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  nth  degree.  In  March,  they  pre- 
sented a  one-act  play,  "Autumn,"  by 
Pierre  Loving,  which  was  very  well 
done.  *  *  ^liss  Ethel  Gorham  and 
and  ]\Iiss  Heuser,  of  the  department  of 
Home  Economics,  addressed  the  Febru- 
ary mass  meeting  on  "Dress"  and 
"Good  Table  Manners."  *  *  The  Greens- 
boro Chamber  of  Commerce  had  its  an- 
nual dinner  in  Spencer  dining  hall  in 
February,  with  the  seniors  as  hostesses. 

*  *  Professor  William  A.  Xitze,  of 
the  Romance  Language  department  of 
Chicago  University,  lectured  at  the  col- 
lege during  February  on  Moliere  — 
that  French  writer  best  beloved  among 
English  speaking  people.  *  *  Dr.  Valeria 
H.  Parker,  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  was  another  inter- 
esting lecturer  during  the  month.  She 
said:  "It  is  important  that  there 
should  be  ever  enlarging  groups  intelli- 
gent as  to  the  j^rogram  of  social  hygiene, 
as  this  is  the  only  way  to  combat  those 
influences  that  are  breaking  down  our 
family  life."  *  *  As  a  remember-me- 
no-more  for  the  trials  and  troubles  of 
examination  Aveek,  "College  Night"  was 
staged  in  Spencer  dining  room  the 
second  Saturday  night  in  February. 
The  masqueraders  were  dressed  in 
every  variety  of  beautiful  and  spectac- 
ular costume.  Fancy  dances,  music  by 
the  orchestra,  and  a  faculty  "radio 
concert"   were   among   the    attractions. 

*  *  Another  aid  to  "joy  and  mirth" 
is  the  Victrola,  presented  to  the  girls  of 
Gotten  dormitory  by  Mrs.  Sallie  South- 
all  Gotten.  *  *  But  as  an  aid  to 
study,  as  well  as  to  understanding, 
especially  in  pronunciation,  the  French 
department  has  installed  a  jihonograiih 
with  French  lessons  on  the  records.  The 
lessons  taught  on  the  phonograph  are 
identical  with  those  found  in  the  new 
Frazer   and    Squair    French    Grammar. 


*  *  On  George  Washington's  birth- 
day the  faculty  assembhnl  in  the  Hut 
for  a  10:00  o'clock  old  southern  break- 
fa.st.  Black  mammies  in  red  bandannas 
served  grapefruit,  fried  ham,  scramblefl 
eggs,  hot  biscuits  with  butter  and  coffee. 

*  *  A  chorus  from  the  A.  and  T.  Col- 
lege had  charge  of  vesper  service  one 
Sunday  evening,  and  made  a  deep  im- 
pression with  their  singing  of  negro 
spirituals.  *  *  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has 
recently  had  :\Irs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  of 
Raleigh,  as  vesper  speaker.  *  *  Early 
in  March  the  Tau  Pi  Delta  banqueted  at 
the  Alumnae  Tea  House.  This  was  the 
menu : 

Fruit  Cocktail 

Creamed  Chicken  Toasted  Cups 

English  Peas,  Sweet  Potatoes  Souffle 

Waldorf  Salad 

Ice  Cream  Chocolate  Cake 

Coffee 

*  *  Miss  Xell  Farrar,  Adviser  of 
Women,  attended  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Deans  of  Women,  affiliated 
wdth  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cation, which  met  in  Cleveland  the  last 
of  February.  *  *  George  Thompson, 
the  new  director  of  the  organ  depart- 
ment, gave  a  delightful  assembly  hour 
recital  to  the  students  and  faculty  in 
March.  He  played  Pietro  Yon 's  ' '  Hymn 
of  Glory,"  'stebbin's  '-Twilight," 
Bonnet's  "Romance  Sans  Paroles," 
Cesar  Franck's  "Choral  in  A  Minor," 
Flolger's  "Variations  of  an  American 
Air."  *  *  That  the  year  is  drawing 
to  a  close  while  yet  it  seems  but  fairly 
well  begun,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  students  long  ago  elected  officers  for 
next  year  for  some  of  tlie  most  imjior- 
tant  posts.  Loula  Woody,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  will  head  the  Student  Government 
Association,  with  Susie  Roberts,  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  as  Vice-President. 
]\Iary  Collins  Powell,  of  Tarboro.  will  be 
Chief  ]Marshal;  and  Helen  Anderson, 
Charlotte,  is  President  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  with  Sarah  Virginia  Heilig,  Salis- 
bury, Vice-President.  *  *  So  runs 
the    cycle  —  winter     making    way     for 
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spring;  spring  treading  upon  the  heels 
of  summer ;  summer  gliding  into 
autumn ;  autumn  hurrying  hard  upon 
winter;  but  now — 

''May  is  building  her  house.     From  the 

dust  of  things 
She  is  making  the  songs  and  the  flowers 

and  the  wings : 


From    October's    tossed    and    trodden 

gold 
She  is  making  the  young  year  out  of 

the  old ; 
Yea !  out  of  the  winter 's  flying  sleet 
She  is  making  all  the  summer  sweet, 
And    the     brown    leaves     spurned     of 

November's  feet 
She  is  changing  back  again  to  spring's." 


"My  little  son,  who  looked  from  thoughtful  eyes, 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  quiet  grown-up  wise, 
Having  my  law  the  seventh  time  disobeyed, 
I  struck  him,  and  dismissed 
With  hard  words,  and  unkissed, — 
His  mother,  who  was  patient,  being  dead. 
Then,  fearing  lest  grief  should  hinder  sleep, 
I  visited  his  bed. 
But  found  him  slumbering  deep. 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 
From  his  late  sobbing  wet. 
And  I,  with  moan. 

Kissing  away  his  tears,  left  others  of  my  own; 
For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 
He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 
A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined  stone, 
A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 
A   bottle  with  bluebells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with  careful  art. 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart." 


Among  the   Alumnae 


With  the  Cumberland  County 

Association 
Katherine  Bohmson,  Fayetteville, 

Chairman 
On  Friday  evening,  January  13,  the 
Cumberland  County  Association  gave  a 
delightful   candy   boiling    in    the   "rest 


room"  in  Fayetteville,  honoring  the  col- 
lege girls  home  for  the  holidays.  Emma 
HutalT  welcomed  the  guests  and  called 
on  several  of  the  old  girls  to  tell  of  their 
college  days.  ]\Irs.  Wm.  Jordan,  Misses 
Hyman,  Harris,  Effie  Ne^\i:on,  "Willie 
Low    Jordan,    and    Kathrine    Robinson 
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"reniiiiisfod".  The  honor  lyucsts  fol- 
lowed, telling  in  a  most  interesting  man- 
ner of  college  life  as  it  is  today.  The 
alumnae  "adopted''  the  Cumberland 
(V)unty  girls  now  at  North  Carolina  Col- 
lege and  will  write  to  them  and  be  their 
"big  sisters"  in  every  way.  College 
and  society  songs  were  sung,  candy  was 
boiled  and  pulled  and  each  college  girl 
was  presented  with  an  attractive  box  of 
fudge. 

The  Association  also  brought  the  Car- 
olina Playmakers  to  Fayetteville  on  Feb- 
ruary 20th.  They  played  to  a  capacity 
house,  and  a  splendid  sum  was  cleared 
for  the  alumnae  building  and  the  local 
work. 

County  ^Meetings 

As  this  is  being  written  we  have  news, 
through  personal  visits  and  through  let- 
ters, of  alumnae  meetings  recently  held 
or  to  be  held  soon  in  New  York  City, 
"Washington  City,  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  coun- 
ties of  Davidson,  Lee,  Rockingham,  Ala- 
mance, Durham,  Gaston,  Forsyth,  and 
Pitt.  We  ask  that  the  chairman  or  sec- 
retary of  these  organizations  write  to 
the  Alumnae  Secretary  the  details  of 
these  meetings. 

The  Work  of  Carrie  Goforth 

Caroline  Goforth,  Class  of  1917,  who 
is  now  chief  probation  officer  in  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey's  famous  Juvenile 
Court  in  Denver,  Colorado,  writes  of  her 
work  in  a  most  absorbing  manner.  Her 
alma  mater  re.joices  in  the  unusual  op- 
portunity for  service  that  is  hers.  From 
the  following  extracts  her  classmates 
and  friends  and  the  alumnae  in  general 
will  get  some  insight  into  the  work  she 
is  doing: 

"I  have  lia<l  some  very  glorious  ox|iorioiicos 
since  I  left  college.  Ami  some  Idttoilv  li:inl. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  growing  time.  1 
sometimes  think  that  real  education  begins  only 
when  one  leaves  college. 

"This  work  of  mine  claims  me  as  nothing 
ever  has  before.  The  whole  philoso{>hy  of  the 
juvenile  court  is  that  of  faith  and  a  sane  belief 
in  the  worth  of  every  little  scamp  that  comes 
our  way.  I  believe  with  .fudge  Lindsey  that 
only  kindliness  and  faith  will  bring  out  the 
truth.     Nearly  always  a  lie  is   the  product  of 


fear.  Ik'cause  of  the  'faith  method,'  our  court 
is  a  place  of  confession. 

"1  would  say  that  my  work  is  three  fourths 
administrative,  and  one  fourth  legalistic. 
There  are  two  full-time  assistants  working 
with  me,  and  one  special  worker  with  girls. 
All  complaints — from  sidiool,  home,  neighbor- 
hood— anywhere,  are  filed  in  my  olTice.  As 
much  as  possible  everything  is  settled  there. 
If,  however,  a  case  is  jjersistent,  or  extremely 
complex,  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  legal 
proceeding,  to  file  a  c;ise,  and  present  it  for 
hearing  before  .Judge  Lindsey. 

"Probation  is  our  great  reliance — that  is, 
we  rely  on  the  chance  to  overcome  bad  things 
by  doing  good  things,  to  straighten  out  most 
of  our  cases.  As  probation  oflicers,  it  is  our 
task  to  find  the  'good  things'  that  are  prac- 
tical for  any  given  boy.  I  have  ever  been 
emphatic  about  the  importance  of  the  economic 
factor  in  the*  life  and  conduct  of  people.  Pov- 
erty is  the  grim  devil  that  leads  off  the  vicious 
round  of  ignorance  and  disease  in  which  delin- 
quency grows  and  fruits.  Of  this  I  am  daily 
more  certain.  Nor  am  I  unaware  of  so-called 
'spiritual  values'.  Human  life  is  an  intef/er 
to  me,  and  I  refuse  to  split  it  up  into  the 
conventional  'body,  mind,  and  spirit,'  and 
conceive  my  task  that  of  ministering  to  one 
part  only. 

"A  little  newsboy  who  came  to  me  recently 
for  taking  gloves  from  the  ten  cent  store  (they 
cost  seven  cents)  must  have  gloves  provided 
for  his  little  hands  these  biting  cold  winter 
nights  before  I  can  'straighten  out  his  morals'. 
There  is  so  much  of  cant  in  the  world.  I 
wonder  if  you  find  it  as  I  do — almost  every- 
where, and  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in 
college.  Not  until  the  scientific  method  of 
looking  at  facts  becomes  the  method  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  political  life,  and  social  work, 
will  we  ever  experience  any  real  progress.  ^ly! 
I  sound  preachy,  but  you"  understand. 

' '  Remember  me  to  all  my  friends  at  the  col- 
lege— janitors,  maids  and  all." 

Class  of  1923 

Even  in  Washington's  lifetime 

There  were  meals  three  times  a  day. 
So  we  ask  you  to  start  this  birthday 

In  the  good  old  Southern  way. 
The  biscuits  will  come  from  oven. 

And  manuny  will  tote  them  in, 
As  the  grandfather  clock  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs 

Strikes  off  the  hour  of  ten. 
The  Hut  February  22,  1923 

Seniors — Faculty 
R.  S.  V.  P. 

Class  of  1898 

The  alumnae  will  dee]ily  sympathize 
with  Mary  1.  Tiniiiii  in  tlic  recent  death 
of  her  father. 
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Class  of  1899 
Blarij  Collins,  Class  Secretary 

Elizabeth  ]\Iallison  is  living  in  Wash- 
ington, N.  C. 

Bessie  Moody  is  teaching  in  the  Ashe- 
ville  High  School.  She,  her  sister  Janet, 
and  Peggy,  a  beautiful  big  collie,  live  in 
Chunn  's  Cove,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful spots  near  Asheville.  Here  they 
often  dispense  hospitality  to  classmates 
who  chance  to  be  in  Asheville.  (Some- 
times, under  the  influence  of  a  cheering 
eup  of  tea,  Sue  Parker  Heatwole  can 
be  induced  to  relate  some  of  her  "ex- 
periences. ' ' 

Frances  Suttle  was  a  primary  super- 
visor in  Newton  last  year.  This  year 
she  is  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  Wilson. 

Emma  Parker,  after  teaching  some 
fears,  married  Dr.  Charles  E.  Maddry, 
who  was  then  in  the  Baptist  ministry. 
They  lived  in  various  places  in  North 
Carolina  and  Texas,  and  are  now  living 
in  Raleigh,  Dr.  Maddry  being  secretary 
Df  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Charles  Katherine,  fourteen  years  of 
age.  During  these  years,  Mrs.  Maddry 
has  been  very  active  in  various  phases 
of  church  work. 

Margaret  Peirce  is  Mrs.  Orme,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  has  charge  of 
natural  child  education  work  in  the  Bar- 
bereux  Vocation  School.  Mrs.  Peirce- 
Orme  is  the  founder  of  the  Peirce-Orme 
School  of  Natural  Education. 

Lottie  and  Jennie  Eagle  have  a  cozy 
apartment  in  Ghent,  Norfolk,  Va.  Jen- 
nie Eagle  has  been  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  Norfolk  for  sometime  and  Lot- 
tie is  keeping  house,  so  they  have  a  very 
enjoyable  home  life  together. 

Class  of  1900 
Mrs.  John  T.  Lowe,  Class  Secretary 

Lelia  Judson  Tuttle,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  Central  Methodist  Church, 
Concord,  in  the  foreign  field,  is  spend- 
ing the  year  in  America,  studying  at 
Columbia  Universitv.       ]\Iiss  Tuttle   is 


stationed  at  McTyeire  School,  Shanghai, 
China,  where  she  has  done  a  most  won- 
derful work  among  the  young  women 
students.  She  is  English  editor  of  the 
McTyeirean,  a  most  interesting  publi- 
cation issued  annually  by  the  students 
of  the  school. 

Auvila  Lindsay  Lowe  is  the  Legisla- 
tive Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Class  of  1903 
Annie  Riser  Bost,  Class  Secretary 

Lyda  Faison  Barnes,  whose  home  is 
in  King's  Mountain,  has  a  son,  William 
Donovan  Barnes,  born  January  21st. 

Class  of  1907 
Mary  Rohiyison,  Class  Secretary 

Florence  Gray  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
an  interesting  little  paper,  published  by 
the  Mebane  School,  "Community 
News,"  the  object  of  which  is  "to  pro- 
mote school,  home,  farm  and  commun- 
ity." 

Blanche  Austin  Thies  now  lives  in 
Myers'  Park,  Charlotte.  She  has  a  son, 
Austin  Cole,  twenty  months  old,  and  a 
little  daughter,  Blanche  Hagemann, 
three  months  old.  She  writes  that  her 
hands  are  ' '  lovingly  filled. ' ' 

Sallie  Sumner  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Pinellas  County  (Florida)  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  with  headquarters  in  Clear- 
water, a  tourist  town.  The  Y.  W.  build- 
ing is  located  on  the  gulf.  She  writes: 
"I  have  fourteen  clubs  in  seven  towns 
and  communities.  These  clubs  include 
grade  girls,  high  school  girls,  and  busi- 
ness girls,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
work  with  so  many  different  ages  and 
types.  The  Y.  W.  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion for  gii'ls  in  the  county,  and  they  all 
seem  eager  to  join  and  help  with  the 
work.  I  have  a  new  model  Ford  to 
use  in  going  from  place  to  place.  The 
weather  is  always  fine.'' 

Class  of  1909 
Mary  Mitchell  Sellars,  Class  Secretary 

Okla  Dees  Ilendley  is  now  living  at 
434  W.  120th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Bessie  Caiihlo  Reardon  (Mrs.  W.  E.) 
has  a  son,  William  Caiible  Keardoii, 
l)i)rn  February  2,  1923.  Mrs,  Reardon 
now  lives  in  IMaiininnr,  S.  C. 

Clara  81oan  Kankin,  of  Gastonia,  and 
her  husband,  Mr.  John  R.  Rankin,  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  alumnae  in  the  re- 
cent death  of  their  baby  daughter,  Clara 
Edith. 

Class  of  1913 
Vrrfft  Idol  Coc,  Class  Secretary 

^Mildred  Harrington,  '13,  who  is 
studying  journalism  at  Columbia  this 
year,  writes  a  letter  so  characteristic  of 
the  best  in  our  alumnae  spirit,  that  with- 
out her  permission  the  editor  of  the 
News  is  quoting  from  it : 

''I  am  sending  you  my  cheek  for  five 
dollars  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  the 
alumnae  home.  I  have  just  sold  my  first 
story  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars, 
and  although  I  am  head  over  heels  in 
debt  I  am  determined  that  a  few  cents 
of  my  'first  story'  shall  go  into  the  build- 
ing of  our  college  home."  The  college 
and  the  alumnae  are  happy  with  her  in 
I'.er  success. 

Claude  Beatty  Bowen  writes  from  her 
home  in  (ireenville:  "The  Pitt  County 
unit  of  the  Alumnae  Association  had  a 
most  interesting  meeting  last  Saturday, 
at  which  time  we  appeared  in  person 
before  our  representatives  and  senator 
in  behalf  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
college.  We  have  in  our  unit  such 
women  as  Clyde  Stancil  Blount,  Nettie 
Brogden  Herring,  Elizabeth  Hinton  Kit- 
rell,  Arnette  Hathaway  and  others. 
These  names  speak  for  themselves,  do 
they  not?" 

Ci..\ss  OF  1914 

WilUr  M.  Stratford  Shore,  Class 

Secretary 

Bertha  Stanbury  Scott  (Mrs.  W.  L.) 
Avas  a  welcome  visitor  on  the  campus 
during  February.  She  is  now  living  at 
Ramseur,  where  her  husband  is  seiwing 
his  first  year  in  the  ministry  as  pastor 
of  the  ^Fethodist  Church.  ^Mr.  Scott 
was  head  of  the  school  at  JefVei-sou  for 
nine  years.       Bertha  Stanburv  had  the 


unusual  distinction  of  being  drafted, 
while  yet  a  student,  for  service  in  the 
Afathematics  department  of  the  college, 
where  she  taught  during  the  year  1912- 
13.  The  next  year  she  resumed  her  stu- 
dent work  and  completed  her  college 
course,  and  was  again  a  meml)er  of  the 
AFathematics  faculty  during  1914-1'). 
She  and  her  husband  are  gi-eatly  en- 
joying their  new  lu)me  and  their  si)len- 
did  field  of  work.  They  have  three 
small  children.  Alice,  William,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Ann. 

Esther  Horn  Critz  was  married  on 
February  3rd  to  James  Frederick  Haw- 
kins, of  Atlanta.  Mrs.  Hawkins  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  was  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  ^Focksville  Enterprise.  Her 
husband  is  division  manager  of  the 
southeastern  district  for  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company.  They  will  live 
in  Atlanta. 

Ethie  Garrett  Heine  has  recently  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Book  Committee 
of  the  Greensboro  Public  Library. 

Class  of  1915 
Mrs.  Aaron  John  Eice,  Class  Secretari/ 

Roselle  Ditmore  (Mrs.  J.  W.  ^NFcFn- 
tosh)  is  teaching  English  and  Latin  in 
the  high  school  at  Columbus.  Her  hus- 
band is  superintendent  of  schools  there. 

Julia  Bryan  Futrell  and  ]\Faizie  Kirk- 
patrick  Gainey  are  planning  to  come  to 
commencement. 

Gladys  Avery  Tillett  (Mrs.  C.  W.,  Jr.) 
is  chairman  of  the  Charlotte  League  of 
Voters.  This  league  was  hostess  re- 
cently to  the  State  Convention  of  the 
League.  i\Frs.  Tillett  did  splendid  work 
for  the  college  and  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion during  the  Legislatm-e.  She  was 
our  first  student  govenunent  jiresident. 

Class  of  1916 
Mary   (liryn.  Class  Secretary 

Annie  Spainhour  Walker  has  a  daugh- 
ter a  little  more  than  three  months  old. 

Claire  Henley,  instructor  in  piano  in 
the  music  department  of  the  college. 
ga\e  an  assembly  hour  recital  during 
-March  to  tiie  students  and  facultv.    Her 
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selections  formed  a  well  balanced  pro- 
gram, and  her  playing  was  strong  and 
vigorous,  artistic  and  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing. Following  is  the  program  ren- 
dered : 

Nocturne  in  B  flat — Paderewski. 

Prelude  in  A  minor— Debussy. 

Korkoski  Dance  (rain  ceremony)  — 
Homer  Grunn. 

Prelude  in  A  flat — Chopin. 

Ballade  in  G  minor — Chopin. 

Class  of  1917 
Normu  Styron,  Class  Secretary 

Sudye  Melliehampe  is  teaching  in  the 
Washington,  D.  C,  schools.  She  is 
planning  to  attend  the  summer  session 
at  the  college  this  year. 

Class  of  1918 
Sue  Bamsay  Johnston,  Class  Secretary 

Laura  Sumner  visited  the  college  dur- 
ing February.  She  is  this  year  teaching 
the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  at  Frank- 
linville. 

Kate  Hunt  is  now  Mrs.  Bernard 
Worth  Kirkman,  and  lives  near  the  col- 
lege, on  Tate  Street.  She  taught  for  a 
year  or  two  in  Cuba  previous  to  her 
marriage  and  sometimes  supplies  now  , 
for  an  absent  teacher  in  the  Greensboro 
schools. 

Susan  Green  has  an  interesting  posi- 
tion in  Lexington.  She  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Davidson  County  Alumnae 
Association,  and  was  a  recent  visitor  at 
the  college  and  the  alumnae  office. 

Class  of  1919 
Edith  Russell,  Class  Secretary 

Carey  Heath  is  a  member  of  the  high 
school  faculty  at  Caroleen. 

Mary  Parks  Grey  was  married  in 
Davidson,  on  December  23rd,  to  Birchie 
Walton  Romefelt.  The  bride  was  a 
member  of  the  Davidson  high  school  fac- 
ulty. Mr.  Romefelt  is  a  graduate  of 
Davidson  College,  and  is  now  con-.-ected 
with  the  bond  department  of  the  Wach- 
ovia Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Win- 
ston. 


Mary  D.  Johnson  and  Eoline  Everett 
are  two  Red  and  Whites  who  have  al- 
ready made  their  reservation  for  a  room 
during  commencement.  ]\Iary  writes  : 
"I  am  homesick  for  the  college,  and 
can  hardly  wait  for  commencement  to 
come. ' ' 

Class  of  1920 

Cornelia  Jones  is  teaching  music  in 
Edenton. 

Lois  Wilson  Ritch,  student  govern- 
ment president  during  her  senior  year, 
has  a  daughter,  born  February  27th. 
Mrs.  Ritch  lives  in  Charlotte. 

Mary  E.  Haynes  is  teaching  in  Cen- 
tral Academy,  Stuart,  Va.  She  is 
planning  to  enter  a  medical  college  next 
fall  in  preparation  for  her  work  as  a 
medical  missionary. 

Class  of  1921 

Flossie  Foster,  Class  Secretary 

.  Marion  Bruce  Daniel,  who  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  with 
the  class  of  '21,  was  married  in  Fork 
Union,  Va.,  on  December  27th,  to  Robert 
Semple  Jeffries,  of  Norfolk.  They  live 
in  Richmond. 

Mary  L.  Jackson  is  enjoying  her  work 
at  Bonlee,  and  succeeding  well. 

Lula  Martin  IMcIver  has  been  study- 
ing at  Columbia  since  the  second  semes- 
ter. She  is  working  for  her  master 's  de- 
gree. 

Martha  Bradly  and  Ruth  Higgins 
will  be  councillors  this  summer  at  Dr. 
Kephart's  camp  near  Blowing  Rock. 

Annie  Cummings  is  planning  to  come 
to  commencement.  She  was  a  member 
of  our  college  library  staff  last  year, 
and  is  looking  forward  to  seeing  the 
new  library  building. 

Margaret  Wilson  writes  from  Hickory 
where  she  is  teaching:  "I  am  proud  of 
my  college  and  am  always  glad  to  hear 
of  its  progress. ' ' 

Reid  Parker  is  hajipy  in  her  work  at 
Falkland.  The  faculty  of  her  school  re- 
centlj^  gave  a  play,  in  which  she  took  the 
leading  part  of  Lizzie,  the  Maid.  She 
is  planning  to  come  to  commencement. 
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Class  op  1!Il»l' 

(For   which    wc  arc   iiidchlrd   to   Hdzel 
Mizellc) 

Giissie  Finch  is  teaching-  (•h)liiiiiji'  in 
the  Raleigh  high  school.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  come  to  the  Home  P^eonomies 
Conference  at  the  college  this  spring. 

Vera  Keech  was  among  those  who  were 
at  the  legislative  hearing  in  Raleigh, 
and  who  did  her  part  for  the  college. 

Branson  Price  is  seeretaiy  to  the  liis- 
tory  department  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Marie  Davenport  is  making  splendid 
success  of  her  work  in  the  Plymouth 
schools.  Iler  superintendent  says  of 
her:  "She  always  tries  to  do  just  a  lit- 
tle more  than  is  expected  of  her,  or  that 
is  her  duty.  In  fact,  she  does  all  she 
can  all  the  time  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school  succeed." 

Edith  Cunningham  writes  from 
Franklin:  ''I  am  doing  rural  work  in 
the  mountains  here.  I  like  teaching  so 
much  better  than  I  thought  1  would. 
Rural  work  is  hard,  but  it  offers  a  broad 
field  for  service,  and  it  is  interesting. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  we 
have  carried  through  this  year  was  the 
raising  of  funds  for  a  community  school 
library." 

Elizabeth  ^NlcCracken  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Fairview,  her  home. 
Her  subjects  are  history  and  science, 
and  she  is  thoroughly  delighted  ^^'ith 
her  work.  She  writes:  "AVe  are 
working  very  hard  to  make  our  high 
school  an  accredited  high  school  this 
year.  We  have  recently  completed  a 
well  equipped  general  science  laboratory 
and  have  added  about  three  hundred 
volumes  to  our  library,  making  one  th(ui- 
sand  in  all." 

Marie  Bonitz  has  been  at  her  home  in 
Wilmington  for  the  past  few  weeks,  re- 
cupci-ating  from  a  ca.se  of  influenza  and 
pnt'umoTiia.  Slie  expects  to  resunu*  her 
work  in  Burlington  at  an  early  dat.'. 
Marie  is  a  member  of  the  alumnae  coun- 
cil. 

Anne  Cantrell,  remembered  by  every 
one  as  editor  of  tin*  Carolinian  last  vear. 


is  studying  joni'iialism  at  the  Cniversity 
of  Wisconsin.  She  writes  that  she  is 
working  har(h'r  than  ever  before,  but  is 
enjoying  it  immensely.  She  expects  to 
take  a  position  soon  after  completing 
her  couree  this  spring. 

Luella  Koontz  and  Cliarh)tte  Daugh- 
ety  are  teaching  at  Koanoke  Hapids.  A 
nund)er  of  our  graduates  are  teaching 
there,  among  them  being  Mary  Weaver 
and  Jennie  .Mann  Chirk,  of  the  class  of 
'21. 

Florine     Davenport     is    teaching    in 
Wilmington. 

]\rable  Stamper,  who  teaches  third 
grade  in  one  of  the  Winston-Salem 
schools,  returns  to  the  college  frequently. 
Her  family  has  recently  moved  there  to 
live,  much  to  ^Nfable's  joy. 

Joscelyn  McDowell  is  also  there,  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school.  She  is  living 
with  her  sister,  Isabelle,  who  graduated 
in  '21,  and  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
high  school  faculty. 

Grace  Forney,  Clara  Craven,  and 
Juanita  Koontz  are  teaching  in  Salis- 
bury. Grace  spends  the  week-ends  at 
home  rather  fretiuently.  and  gives  en- 
thusiastic reports  about  her  work. 


Elizabeth  Black  is  teaching  the  fifth 
grade  at  Concord. 

Ruth  Allison  is  teaching  at  her  home 
in  Webster.  She  writes:  "I  love  the 
college  and  watch  with  great  pride  her 
every  movement.  She  is  great — truly. 
I  am  muWi  more  able  to  see  it  now  than 
when  I  was  there.  I  recall  the  happi- 
ness of  the  approach  of  Christmas  at 
the  college,  the  crowded  lines  to  ^Mr. 
Forney,  the  patient  smile  as  the  check 
was  changed  to  a  real  handful  of  bills 
for  a  homeward-bound  ticket,  and  the 
rush  to  get  a  train.  Those  were  indeed 
the  days!"  Ruth's  sister.  Isabel  Alli- 
son, is  one  of  our  freshmen  this  year. 

Sadie  Moyle  was  married  in  vSalisbury 
during  September  to  Frank  Suggs,  of 
Gastonia,  where  they  live.  Mrs.  Suggs 
was  a  pleasant  visitor  at  the  college  dur- 
ing Xovember. 
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Rosa  Oliver  has  been  assistant  in  the 
library  since  her  graduation.  She  is  in 
charge  of  the  circulation  department. 

Elizabeth  Harry  was  married  in  Sal- 
isbury on  October  5  to  David  L.  Hardee, 
first  lieutenant  28th  U.  S.  Infantry. 
They  live  at  Fort  Ontario,  New  York. 

Annis  Smoot,  '19- '20,  visited  the  col- 
lege this  fall.  She  is  stenographer  and 
bookkeeper  with  the  A.  F.  Hartsell  Co., 
Concord. 

Virginia  Smoot  is  teaching  fourth 
grade  in  Concord. 

Olivette  Wilkerson,  '21- '22,  has  a  po- 
sition with  the  National  Bank,  Kinston. 
She  was  one  of  our  visitors  the  past  fall. 

Katherine  Eubanks,  '17- '18,  has  an 
excellent  position  with  the  Southbound 
Railway  Company,  "Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Em  Austin,  '97- '01,  represented  the 
college  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Tarboro 
of  the  alumnae  of  St.  Mary's.  Her 
particular  part  on  the  program  was  to 
tell  something  of  what  her  college  had 
meant  to  her.  We  heard  that  she  did 
the  honors  well  for  N.  C.  C.  W.  This 
postscript  to  a  recent  letter  to  the  Alum- 
nae Secretary  is  characteristic  of  her 
never-failing  interest  in  her  alma  mater : 
"Don't  forget  that  I  am  ready  to  do 
anything  at  any  time  for  the  college  or 
the  Alumnae  Association." 

May  Norris  Richardson  Preyer,  '15- 
'16,  has  a  third  son. 

Guelda  Elliott,  '10- '12,  is  secretary  to 
the  School  of  Commerce  at  the  Univer- 
sity. We  hear  that  her  work  is  inter- 
esting, but  that  it  divides  honors  with 
Master  Dudley  Carroll,  Jr.,  the  small 
son  of  her  sister,  Eleanor  Elliott 
Carroll. 

Marion  Frances  Hull,  S.  S.  '21,  was 
married  in  Shelby  on  September  27,  to 
James  Draper  Wood. 


Cora  Morton,  '08- '09,  is  now  private 
secretary  to  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Di- 
rector of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  School  of 
Art.  ^Ir.  Bailey  was  formerly  editor 
of  the  School  Arts  Magazine,  and  is  an 
author  and  lecturer  of  national  reputa- 
tion in  his  field  of  work.  Cora  Morton 
is  remembered  with  pleasure  at  the  col- 
lege, where  she  was  a  member  of  our 
official  force  for  a  year  or  two  before 
going  to  AVashington  to  enter  govern- 
ment service,  and  as  she  often  expressed 
it,  ' '  help  win  the  war. ' ' 

Helen  Mc Arthur  Winder  is  running 
a  successful  wholesale  gas  and  oil  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  her  husband, 
John  Winder.  They  also  operate  sev- 
eral service  stations  in  Greensboro. 

Magdalen  Monroe,  '17- '19,  is  spend- 
ing several  months  visiting  her  sister, 
Sarah  Monroe  Folk,  in  Flint,  Michigan. 

Lollie  Jane  Price,  '18  and  '21,  was 
married  in  Burlington  on  September  19 
to  Leonard  P.  Rippy.  Mr.  Rippy 
teachers  science  in  the  high  school  at 
Newport,  Tenn. 

Mary  Harrison  Johnston,  S.  S.  '19 
and  '20,  was  married  in  Reidsville  on 
August  1,  to  William  G.  Boone.  They 
live  in  Gibsonville. 

Lois  Love,  '05- '08,  was  married  in 
Statesville  during  October  to  Hiram  P. 
Whitaker,  of  Salisbury. 

Ida  Kellogg,  '03- '04,  visited  the  col- 
lege during  November.  She  has  lived 
in  Connecticut  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  at  present  the  librarian  in  New- 
ington,  Conn. 

Myrtle  Lea  Renn,  '07- '08,  was  mar- 
ried last  summer  to  Richard  ]Marvin 
]\Iinor.  They  live  in  Wilson  where  Air. 
Minor  is  in  business.  ]\Irs.  Minor  was 
formerly  connected  with  school  exten- 
sion work  in  Montgomery  and  Halifax 
Counties. 


We  Will  Save  You  Money  On  Every  Purchase  Made  In  This  Store 

Our  stock  is  complete  with  Drugs,  Stationery,  Drug  Sundries,  Kodaks  and 

Supplies,  Candies,  and  all  high-class  American  and 

Imported  Toilet  Articles. 

0.  HENRY  DRUG  STORE  (CASH  CUT-RATE) 

The  store  that  brought  dovri  drug  prices  in  Greensboro 


